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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
a 
CHAPTER XIX. 
Better confide, and be deceiv'd, 
A thousand times, by treacherous foes, 
Than once accuse the innocent, 
Or let suspicion mar repose. 
Mrs. Osgood. 

‘lHE self-possession of the pretended Count Le- 

helle had deserted him but for a moment. By the 
‘ime the earl’s knock upon the door of the boudoir 
liad been repeated, he was himself again, as cool, 
quiet, and careless as ever. 

“Courage, Adine!” he whispered to the alarmed 
countess, who still stood like a marble statue. 

“ All is lost!” murmured the young bride, his words 
falling upon deafened ears. 

_“ All is not lost. Regain your self-possession. 
Your whole destiny depends upon your conduct at 
this moment. That door yonder opens into your 
bed-chamber ?” 

“Yes, but my maid may be busy in there!” 

Count Lechelle did not look at all disturbed by 
‘his announcement. 

His fertile brain had suggested an excellent expe- 
dient which would favour his escape, and he now 
acted upon it. 

He listened a moment to the sound of horses’ 
hoofs, as Malvern rode up the avenue towards the 
mansion, and then he mounted lightly upon the 
marble-topped centre-table, and quickly turned off the 
lights, leaving the room in perfect darkness. 

= leaped down as lightly as he had mounted, and 
sald: 

“Courage, Adine. Unlock the door. Aw revoir !” 

W hile speaking, he glided across the floor, opened 
the window sufficiently to give egress to his slender 
‘igure, and stood upon the balcony. 

Favoured by the intense darkness, he sprang into 
the tree, slid to the ground, and sauntered away in 
the darkness, his movements entirel unsuspected by 
Malvern, between whom and Lad slyn’s window 
4 tree had momentarily Sstervensd. 
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Had his movements been but a little slower, detec- 
tion would have been inevitable, for the next moment 
Malvern discovered that the countess’s light had 
been suddenly extinguished, and he involuntarily 
checked his horse, while he puzzled himself for a so- 
lution to the singular phenomenon, for the hour was 
too early for her ladyship to think of retiring. 

With a glimmering of the truth, he gave rein to 
his steed, and rode up under the windows of the 
boudoir, but he saw no sign of the departed visitant. 

Assured that Lechelle had escaped, and that she 
was safe, the blood bounded in the veins of the 
countess, and she felt a renewal of hope and energy. 

As her husband’s knock sounded for the third time, 
and more loudly, as if the earl were becoming 
alarmed at her continued silence, she crossed the 
room, turned the key in the lock, and opened the 
door. 

Lord Roslyn, revealed by the light that glowed in 
the corridor, stood before her. f 

“In the dark, Adine ?” he said, endeavouring to 
look at her face, as she shrank back into the gloom. 
“ Are you ill ?” 

“No,” she answered, striving to command her voice. 





There must have been something unusual in her 
manner or tone, for again he strove to regard her | 
countenance. 

“Then this gloom is not good for you,” he said, | 
quietly. “ Permit me to light your lamps !” 

He produced from his pocket a cigar-case, took | 
from it a tiny waxen match, ignited it, and applied | 
himself to the task of lighting each of the six 
lamps that ornamented the branches of the great 
chandelier. a 

The result was a flood of mellow radiance that | 
lighted up every corner of the room, and beamed | 
brightest upon the face and figure of the countess, | 
who shaded her eyes from the sudden glare. | 


The young countess noticed that he was deathly 
pale, and that his countenance was stern and his lips 
quite white as he asked the question. 

By this time she had recovered her self-possession, 
and a feeling that was almost one of desperation 
had entered her heart. 

“No,” she answered, “ Lucette has not been wit!) 
me !” 

“ And you have been entirely alone ?” persisted the 
earl, not at all satisfied by her response. 

“No one can be entirely alone when they have 
thoughts for company,” she said, evasively. 

“Pardon me, Adine, but you have not answered 
my question.” 

The countess withdrew her hand from her eyes, 
and drew up her slight, queenly figure with an in 
dignation and haughtiness that were not assumed, 
and exclaimed : 

“You forget, my lord, that I am Lady Roslyn. 1. 
however, never forget the fact for a single moment, 
nor that I am a Sayton!” 

The earl seemed about to reply, then hesitated, 
and looked steadfastly at her with a gaze at once 
stern and sorrowing. 

He did not doubt her word that she ever kept in 
mind her rank, and was careful to do nothing to 
cloud its brightness, but he felt that there was a 
deep and tangible mystery about her, and he would 
have given his right hand to have been able to 
fathom it. 

He was convinced that he had heard the.murmur 
of voices, as he stood knocking at her door, and her 
evasive reply had only confirmed his conviction ; yet 

ow could he suspect any wrong of that noble-look 
ing woman, with her crown of shimmering golden 
hair, with her large, luminous eyes, and pure, lovely 
face ? 

He looked at her with a straightforward intent- 


Lord Roslyn’s first act was to cast a rapid yet | ness, longing for the power to read her inscrutable 


comprehensive glance around the room. 
He then looked at the half-open window. 


| heart, and she looked back at him unfalteringly, with 
but the faintest perceptible quivering of her crimson 


“ All alone, Adine ?” he asked. “I thought heard | lips, and a somewhat defiant expression in her dark- 
voices when Z‘frst knocked. Has not Lucette been | gray eyes. 


i 


with you?” 


“Excuse me, Adine,” he said, “ifI urge tins :mee- 
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tiuu. I beg you will not misconstrue my motives. You 
know that I have the deepest reverence for your 
purity, and that I believe you to be as innocent as 
an angel. It is not that I am concerned upon your 
account that I speak, for | know that you have too 
great a regard for the laws of society, to admit a 
visitor to your room at this hour. But that man who 
came here on your bridal night, and whom Vayle 
saw, and who was seen a week ago by both Vayle 
and myself to descend from your window—the 
man who stole your star bracelet—that man might 
have been tempted by the darkness of your boudoir 
to enter and commit farther depredations. You 
looked so pale when I came in that the thought en- 
tered my mind that he might have come here to-night, 
found you sleeping, perhaps, and commenced a rob- 
bery which you awakened in time to interrupt !” 

“You are fanciful, Eustace, in your explanation of 
a slight paleness. 1 am more often pale than flushed, 
you know. My thoughts might not have been very 
agreeable, and I dare say I spoke aloud. I frequently 
do so when my thoughts are disturbed.” 

Lord Roslyn was silenced, but his conviction that 
he had heard voices in the boudoir asin conversation 
was not shaken. 

He endeavoured to fling off the, disagreeable im- 
pression created by her ladyship’s evasion of his 
questioning, stepped forward, closed. and fastened 
the window, and dtew the curtains together. 

As he did so, Vayle Malvern, who until now had 
lingered under the, windows, rode up to the great 
porch of the mansion. 

Quitting the window, the,earl, returned to his bride 
with a sad look on his face, and- said : 

“Is my presence undeairable in your room, Adine?” 

“ Not at all, Eustace,” she answered, assuming a 
smile. I should like to hear you, read 4 

“Not to-night. I don’t feelin the humour for 
reading to-night, if you,will excuse me from the task. 
Let us converse, Adine. Our. honeymoon. is. half 
spent, and we do not, seem to be, nearly, so well ac- 
quainted with each other as before our lage.” 

He did not suspect, the existence, of the, fearful 
secret, that had come, between them like.a,.gigantic 
and impassable barrier, 

The young countess sank gracefully into, her,arm- 
chair, the earl seating, himself near her, and, replied, 
carelessly : 

“| think you, are right, Eustace. We are not.so 
well acquainted with each other. Or, it, may, be we 
have learned. so much of each other, that, we now 
know how much remains to be learned, I suppose 
that neither you nor, 1. can bogst of a transparent 
character. We do not wear our hearts on our sleeves 

for daws to peck at.’” 

“No, we do not!” declared the earl, with a sigh. 
“ It seems tome, Adine,” he added, with a passionate 
quiver running through his tones, “that you and I 
are as far asunder as the poles !” 

“United, yet divided. Bound together in mar- 
riage, when either of us would give every farthing 
we own, if we could place ourselves where we stood 
three weeks ago!” responded the countess, her heart 
in her voice, and her face instinct with earnestness. 
“ Few marriages have been more brilliant than ours ; 
few have seemed to begin with a brighter sun of 
prosperity and happiness; and in few indeed has 
that sun set so quickly in a night of unending gloom !” 

“Adine! Do you feel thus?” cried the earl, in 
astonishment, and with wounded feeling. 

“ We both feel thus, Eustace,” she replied, bitterly. 
“ Let us for once acknowledge the truth to ourselves. 
We may blind the world into believing us a model 
couple, loving and happy, but we surely need not 
hesitate to let fall the gay mask when we are alone. 
Since we cannot undo our bonds, let us at least be 
conscious of them |” 

“ Adine, you distress me !” 

‘Is it easier to bear the yoke in silence ?” 

[t trembled upon the earl’s tongue to tell her in re- 
ply to that demand how he had grown to love her; 
how his heart thrilled at every tone of her voice; 
how he admired her above all other women; how he 
did homage to her beauty and goodness; how he 
worshipped her with all his heart and soul, desiring 
nothing in all this world so much as to win her love 
in return. 

In short, the story of his strong, passionate, enduring 
love for her struggled for utterance, and he longed to 
tell her that she was the “star of his destiny “—the 

tar whose light for him could never wane, 

But the words were not uttered. 

The strange bitterness of the young countess 
warned him that they would not be well received, 
and he schooled himself to patience. 

“Tf it were not that the affair would cause a lasting 
scandal,” said Lady Roslyn, “I should propose that 
we separate—that you literally go your way and I 
yo mine, You could then institute proceedings 
jor a divorce on the ground that I had deserted 
you ‘ 





“ Never, never!” interrupted the earl, vehemently, 
his face becoming sterner than the young wife had 
ever seen it. “No, Adine, even if you hate me, 
that cannot be: I would never consent to such a 
step. While I live, if I can prevent it, scandal shall 
never busy herself with the name of Roslyn! If at 
any period there ever occurred family dissensions 
among any of my name, the world was never in- 
formed of them and made umpire, and I do not in- 
tend to make known my domestic unhappiness!” 

“You need not fear that I shall, then,” said the 
countess, with quiet resolution. “ My pride is not 
less than your own, Eustace. Had it been less, or 
my regard for yours been weak, I should have 
quitted you and Roslyn Manor upon our bridal night, 
and never looked upon your face again!” 

“ And that on account of that fatal compact which 
I proposed and to which you acceded ?” 

Lady Roslyn had spoken unguardedly, her thoughts 
being busy with the enemy whom she had found 
that night making ‘himself at home in her boudoir, 
and she now collected her thoughts, answering : 

“No, Eustace, the compact was well enough. I 
was gladand relieved to hear you propose it, for I 
should never, perhaps, have summoned enough 
courage to say it myself. But I had begun to 
realize that we should not get on well together ; that, 
in fact, we are unsuited to each other!” 

The earl maintained a grave silence of some 
moments’ duration, and his young wife reflected 
upon what he had said of. his p in, his; family, 
and shuddered to think what would be the conse- 
quences, if by any untoward event her secret should 
be blazoned forth to the world. 

She looked up at his pale, stern face, with 
a vain wish that she might reveal to him, dread 
mystery preying upon her, and then she,checked the 


wish with a sudden fear that, her mind might. be.) 


wandering. 

To unveil her heart to him, she. thought, would: be 
like putting her head within the lion’s jaws. 

Lord, Roslyn was the first to speak. 

“ Our conversation has been rather, singnlanfor. a 
bride and bridegroom yet in their oon, has, it: 
not, Adine?” he said, in a hoarse voice. and with a 
ghastly. smile. 

“ Yes, but frankness is best !"‘she answered. 

“This;state of affairs may,.not continue always, 
Adine. Some kind fate may give you-relief from 
all that you now struggle against, We have been 
very. f with eaghother. so. far, andinow-l: want, 
to ask, of: a continuation. of your-candidness. 
Tell me, that, you will: not,.be offended at a 
question I am about to ask-you!” 

“T promise!” 

He fixed his eyes upon her with an intense and 
searching gaze, and his voice faltered as he said: 

“ As your husband, [| have a right to ask it, but I 
do not forget that when I asked it once before, you 
gave me no satisfaction. Do you love Harold 
Bevan ?” 

The question, and the abruptness with which it 
was put, brought a faint, fluctuating colour to the 
cheeks of the young wife, but she raised her eyes to 
the gaze of the earl, replying, with plainly manifest 
truthfulness, and a quiet dignity: 

“You should have known me better than to have 
asked such a question, Eustace. I do not love 
Harold Bevan. If I had loved him, I should not 
have married you!” 

The earl’s face shone with a sudden glow, and a 
look of thankfulness was apparent in his eyes, but 
the glow and look faded soon, and he asked: 

“ Adine, do you love any one?” 

“No one in the world, but my brother, Hubert 
Sayton!” she answered, half-haughtily. 

“Thank heaven, my wife!” he murmured, under 
his’ breath. 

“T might ask why you put such singular questions, 
Eustace. I might refuse to answer them. In some 
moods, I suppose I should refuse. But I am sorry 
for you to-night, and sorry for myself!” 

She spoke wearily, and put her hand to her face to 
shade its change of expression from the observant 
eyes of her husband. 

It was her left arm, and, as she moved it, the lace 
under the sleeve of her evening dress fell back, 
displaying its softly rounded proportions, and the 
bracelet encircling it. 

: gg earl started and bent forward with an eager 
ook. 

“Ts that the star bracelet, Adine ?” he asked. 

Lady Roslyn started, having forgotten that she 
had regained possession of the valued ornament, 
and she extended her arm to him that he might ex- 
amine it. 

“It is indeed my mother’s bracelet. Why, where 
did you find it, Adine? You did not wear it at 
dinner.” 

“T know I did not. 


T put it on since I came up 


“ But how did you recover it?” 

“Tt was not lost at all, Eustace,” she said, striving 
to speak lightly. “We have been too much troy. 
bled about it. Its disappearance was thie result of, 
little carelessness on my part, and now that I hay. 
found it-I shall be more careful of it!” 

Roslyn was scarcely satisfied at his bride’s non 
communicativeness with regard to its recovery, and 
exclaimed: 

“Then that fellow who came out of your win- 
dow had stolen nothing! What could he have 
wanted here? Perhaps he took the bracelet and 
feared to keep it lest he should be discovered 
Where did you say you found it?” 

“T did not say, I believe. But I found it in this 
room. Would you like to look at it?” 

To put an end to farther inquiries, she unclasped 
the ornament and laid it in his hand. 

He looked at it, turning it over and over, regard- 
ing the peculiar form of the star and the peculiar 
brilliants composing it, and then looked at the narrow 
gold band, lining the inner part of the ornament. 

He had had the initials of his bride engraved ina . 
fanciful monogram upon that band, and he regarded 
them now, the letters so interwoven and enwreathed 
that they were almost undistinguishable, and looked 
as if engraved only for the farther enrichment of the 


upon his young 
the wonograma 
word—a simple name, formed in the 
lar and elegant characters. 
“Alix!” 
ned to be there was this. 
retired to her room with her 
Lshawl, upon the evening 
‘spent a full hour im holding 
watching the flashing of its 
herself familiar. with its 


gem. ° 
He,was about to replace the to 
wife'siarm, when. he detected beside 
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Alix 
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light, 


might accidentally lose it, and be unable to iden- 

ify. it fully to the satisfaction of the. person who 

‘might. find. it, She had observed the monogram 
within, but considered it as simply an adornment 
of the; ornament+. So. she. had taken @ tiny steel 
sha that-lay in. her work-bor, 
and scratched her name. very neatly upon the 
gold-—thus setti it the seal of her ownership 

“ What: is this, Ading?’exelaimed the earl. « Here 
Histhe-name Alix. It looksas,if meant for Alix, but 
‘that, is- such an odd name, it can hardly have been 
intended for it. It can’t be Alice !” 

“Let me look,” returned the young wife, her, hand 
trembling as she took tle bracelet and held it to the 
light. 

The faint scratch was very perceptible to her, and 
danced up and down before her eyes, as she in yain 
strove to render her hand steady. 

“Tt does look like Alix,” she said, almost fright- 
ened by the discovery. “It is odd it should re 
mind you of such a singular name. I never heard it 
before. Alix! Ah, yes, I have seen that name. It 
used to be a great favourite among the Saxons, did 
it not? And itis occasionally met with here in Eng 
land now. It’s a pretty name. I wonder almost how 
you formed it out of the name Adine.” 

“Did you scatch it in there? And is it intended fo: 
Adine?” eagerly inquired the earl. 

Lady Roslyn would not stain her soul by an un- 
truth, but her cheeks burned and a guilty feeling 
rendered her uneasy, as she evaded the question, say- 
ing, lightly: 

“Should I be likely to write any name but my own 
there, Eustace? The initial is plain enough, if the 
remainder of the name is involved in obscurity.” 

The earl looked at the faint tracing again, endea- 
vouring to form out of it the name of his young wife, 
but it required a strong effort of the imagination to 
transform that plain Alix into Adine. 

With a sigh, he clasped the bracelet about Lady 
Roslyn’s arm 

He was conscious that she had evaded all his 
questions with regard to its recovery and the name 
within it, and felt certain that it had been made the 
subject of some experiences with which he was not 
to be made acquainted. 

Suspicions obtruded themselves upon his mind that 
she might have given it to her mysterious visitant of 
her bridal night, and since demanded its return, but 
he dismissed them as unworthy of consideration. He 
could not cherish a thought that would reflect upou 
the honour and truthfulness of his young wife. 

“ Adine, my wife!” he said, softly, dwelling upon 
the name that announced her relationship to him, 48 
if it possessed the sweetest sound in all the world to 
him. “You must know that the mystery that has 
grown up around you, since the hour we entered 
Roslyn Manor together is very apparent to me, You 
must know that the man who left your room, by way 


es, and a sudden fear had come over her that 
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this evening.” 


of the tree close to your window, hag been almost 
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proved not to have been a robber or thief, since no- 
thing is missing; it looks odd, therefore, that he 
should have been here atall. The last time, the 
time when I beheld him, he must have left your very 
presence, for you told me you had scarcely left this 
room. You must know, too, that the disappearance of 
this bracelet, and its return, and the name of Alix 
within it, have not been satisfactorily explained by 
you. Will you explain these things to me?” 

“ There was a gentle tone of command, very per- 
ceptible through the softness of his voice, compelling 
an answer, and the young countess forced herself to 
speak, though her face was without colour, and her 
voice trembling. 

“You have made out a formidable case against me, 
Eustace,” she said. “Yet I can explain nothing. 
Not even to retain your good opinion. Consider any 
excuses or evasions I have made as unsaid.” 

“Look up at me, Adine.” 

She obeyed his tone of gentle authority. 

He held her hands in his and looked down into 
her eyes, which were like wells of light, as he had 
done once before. He looked keenly, steadfastly, as 
though he would read her soul, and when he had 
finished his scrutiny,a smile played over his stern 
mouth, and a radiant look of love lighted up his dark 
countenance. 

“Adine, my wife!” he said, again, more softly 
than before, looking tenderly upon the glittering 
head now bowed before him, “ whatever this mys- 
tery may be enshrouding you, I know you have done 
no wrong. In the face of everything against you, I 
trust in you. If you will not give me your confi- 
dence, my faith in you shall yet be undisturbed.” 

His look of love died out, and was succeeded by 
one of bitter grief that his passion for her was unre- 
turned, and he arose that he might retire to his study 
to indulge in his sorrow unseen. 

As he gained the door he looked back to encounter 
a grateful look from her, and he then withdrew, 
while she murmured : 

“T had no idea Eustace was so grand and noble! 
He looked tome then like one of those stately heroes 
of whom I have read. Mrs. Adrian oughtto be happy 
in having won such a heart!” 


CHAPTER XX. 


1 would bring balm, and pour it in your wound, 
Cure your distemper'd mind, and heal your fortunes. 
Dryden. 

We have described the visit of Count Lechelle, 
otherwise Rellen Polack, to the youthful Lady Roslyn, 
a week subsequent to the death of his mother, but 
will resume our narrative of the events transpiring 
at Anerly Lodge at the point at which we left it. 

The rector offered every consolation suggested by 
a warm heart and a vital religious faith to the be- 
reaved children of the deceased lady, and he was 
ably seconded by his good wife, who had long che- 
rished a motherly partiality for the brown-eyed 
Alix. They succeeded in comforting the maiden, 
and subduing her wild grief to a tender regret, but 
whether Rellen even heard them was not apparent 
from his manner. 

He liked, however, to see that holy look on the 
bright young face of his betrothed, and that patient 
smile of resignation upon her lips. Guileful and evil- 
minded as he was, he not only respected the purity 
and innocence of his betrothed, but he actually loved 
her the better for them. They were to him like the 
down upon the coveted peach, the rich bloom upon 
the unsunned grape, and even her quiet and unob- 
trusive religion was an added beauty in his sight, a 
sort of setting which served the better to display 
her physical and mental loveliness. 

“Have you thought what you shall do, dear?” 
asked the rector’s wife, at length, with a sort of 
maternal tenderness in her regard of Alix. 

“ T—I don’t understand!” stammered the maiden, 
arousing herself from a momentary abstraction. 

“Tt is soon to think of your future, Alix, but your 
plans will require to be settled upon before Mr. Po- 
lack’s departure to town!” 

“ They are settled upon, Mrs. Stone,” said Rellen, 
putting one arm around his young betrothed in a 
protecting manner. “ We were discussing them at 
the moment of your arrival. Alix will remain at 
the Lodge as its mistress, while I devote myself to 
my business in town. She'will retain her present 
household, and engage an elderly lady as a sort of 
protectress!”” 

“ But she is so young, Mr. Polack!” 

“ There is as much wisdom: in her little head as 
many women have at twice her age,” declared the 
young man. “ Besides, if she need farther protec- 
tion, she can at any moment telegraph to me!” 

The rector’s wife looked grave. 

“I must say that I don’t quite like your plan, Mr. 
Polack,” she said. ‘You will pardon my frank- 
ness, for J was your mother’s most intimate friend. 


Do you intend that she shall remain here as mistress 
of the Lodge until she marries, or you bring home a 
bride ?” 

“ T intend that she shall always be mistress here, 
for she has promised to become my wife. It was 
my mother’s dearest wish that Alix and I should 
marry. We love each other, and purpose being mar- 
ried in six months—that is in January of the coming 
year!” 

The rector’s wife looked from the proud, happy 
face of the young man to the blushing, confused 
countenance of the maiden, and confessed to herself 
that the projected marriage would not be unsuit- 
able, and that they would be a very handsome 
couple. 

“In six months, you said, Mr. Polack,” she re- 
marked, meditatively. ‘The marriage could not 
well be sooner, and you do well to wait. I visited 
Mrs. Polack the other day, and she then confided to me 
many particulars with regard toAlix’s history, and told 
me of the recent visit of her guardian. Is there not 
danger that he may discover Mrs. Polack’s death, 
and return, taking advantage of your absence ?” 

Rellen’s brow clouded. 

“There is such danger,” he said, “but Alix will 
have Michaelalways at hand, and I can be telegraphed 
to at once. Her guardian would hardly think of 
carrying her away against her will, especially as she 
would be guarded by her servants. No. It is best 
she should remain. Besides, 1 have no other home 
at present to offer her!” 

The last sentence decided the question. 

The rector’s wife was not convinced that it would 
be either safe or proper for Alix to remain under the 
roof of her betrothed during the period of their en- 
gagement, but as she was unable to offer her a home, 
and as the maiden had no known relatives, she for- 
bore to urge her objections. 

“ At least,” she said, “a lady should be engaged 
as soon as possible to take in part the place of your 
poor mother, Mr. Polack. If you and Alix desire it,” 
she added, “I will remain at the Lodge for a week, 
until after the funeral shall have taken place and ar- 
rangements been fully made.” 

This kind offer was gratefully accepted by both 
Alix and her lover, and Mrs. Stone laid aside her 
bonnet and shawl, while her husband arose and sig- 
nified his intention to depart. 

He was a benevolent-looking old man, and there 
was something almost patriarchal in his aspect, as he 
laid his hand upon the head of the maiden and in- 
voked a blessing upon her, that should cheer her in 
her present sorrow and remain with her throughout 
her life. 

He then shook hands with Rellen, and left the 
house, proceeding to the gate, where his horse was 
still standing, his every movement followed by the 
kindly glances of his aged wife. 

When his pony-chaise had rattled away in a home- 
ward direction, Mrs. Stone turned to Alix, and said: 

“You look worn out, my dear. I thought, 
when I saw you yesterday, that you were quite ex- 
hausted. Let me send you to bed fora few hours. 
You have no idea, Mr. Polack,” the good lady added, 
* how entirely Alix has devoted herself to her aunt 
during her illness!” 

The maiden looked up inquiringly into her lover's 
face, and he withdrew his arm from her waist, 
saying: 

“ Yes, Alix, you need sleep. Go up to your room, 
my love!” 

He pressed her hand tenderly, and she departed, 
hastening up to her own chamber. 

It was a pretty room, across the corridor from the 
chamber in which Mrs. Polack had died, and it had 
a cosy home-look, and a pleasant coolness very 
grateful to the tired maiden'on that warm morning. 
The floor was covered with Indian matting, of a pale 
straw colour ; the furniture was of a pretty light 
wood, with open-work bamboo seats; the curtains 
were of white muslin, looped up with crimson ribbons ; 
the white walls were adorned with water-colour 
drawings ; aud some prettily carved hanging shelves 
were laden with choice books. 

In a small recess separated from the little sitting- 
room by a pair of folding doors, and lighted by a 
small round window, was a white-covered couch, 
half-hidden by flowing muslin curtains. 
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her head. “Icame up tosee if you had awakened, 
and have been sitting by your window for some time. 
Mr. Polack just brought up this tray, with a request 
that you would eat something and then dress for din- 
ner. You know, love,” she added, sympathizingly, 
“that the death of one friend cannot absolve us from 
our duties to those who survive. I think that Mr. Po- 
lack bears up under his affliction remarkably well, 
but, of course, no one knows how much he suffers at 
heart. If you could fling off your grief, and be 
cheerful, and make the Lodge seem home-like, I am 
sure it would be a great comfort to him.” 

“T will!” exclaimed Alix, flinging back her matted 
curls from her pale, sad face, which now glowed 
with resolution. “I did not forget that he mourns 
for his mother. She was nearer to him than to me, 
and yet I feel as though I had lost my nearest and 
dearest friend.” 

She repressed her sobs, and lifted the cup of 
steaming coffee, which Mrs. Stone had just’ poured 
out for her, to her lips. 

While she ate and drank, the rector’s wife re- 
treated to the sitting-room, and soon went down to 
the drawing-room, where Kellen Polack was seated 
in gloomy solitude. 

Her repast finished, Alix arose and attired herself 
for dinner. 

She looked very beautiful when she had perfected 
her toilette, her short, loose curls surrounding her 
tropical face like a feathery cloud, yet drawn away 
from her forehead by a slender crescent-shaped band 
of gold. Her child-like figure was robed in a thin 
white muslin dress, that terminated at the feet in a 
broad hem, and at the slender throat in a frill of 
white lace. Her neck and shoulders were, therefore, 
half-concealed by their covering of filmy muslin, and 
her arms gleamed through the loose sleeves of her 
robe. Her only ornament was her diamond ring of 
betrothment. 

Although her attire was faultless, she had paid 
little attention to it, and went down to the drawing 
room quite unconscious of the charming effect she 
had produced. 

As she opened the door, Rellen Polack arose and 
came forward courteously to meet her, his gaze ex- 
pressing his admiration. 

“Tam glad you have not thought it necessary to 
put on black, Alix,” he said. “Ido not like this 
advertising to the world one’s grief, and black isa 
hideous colour.” 

As he was her betrothed husband, his will was 
law to Alix, and she cheerfully acceded to his 
wish. 

The evening passed with far more cheerfulness 
than might have been expected, and Alix and Rellen 
found a mournful pleasure in conversing about their 
loved one, in recalling her many noble virtues, and 
in eulogizing the fortitude with which she had borne 
alone the knowledge and the agony of her disease. 

That evening was atype of the days and evenings 
that followed for a week. Alix continued to be 
cheerful and self-forgetful when with others, and in 
the morning her brown eyes showed little trace of 
the tears she had shed when alone. 

Relatives of Mrs. Polack and her late husband 
gathered at the funeral, but they departed as they 
had come, with a few expressions of sympathy fon 
the bereaved son, and some glances of curiosity at 
the young girl, who was regarded by them as an 
adopted niece of the deceased Mrs. Polack. 

By the end of the week after the death of Mrs 
Polack, affairs had slid naturally into their olden 
— at Anerly Lodge, and Rellen, who began to 

ear that Lady Roslyn would suffer annoyance at his 
delay in returning the bracelet, declared that he 
could no longer remain at home. 

“T am sure I don’t know what to do,” he said, as 
the rector’s wife, Alix, and he, were seated in the 
drawing-room, in the morning, with the door-like 
windows opened to admit the fresh air from the 
garden. “ My business demands my immediate re- 
turn to town. In fact, when I came up here, a week 
ago, [had made arrangements only for a night's 
stay.” 

OWhy do you not go back at once, Rellen?” 

“T don’t see how I am to leave you, Alix. It will 
not do to leave you unprotected, and no duenna has 
been obtained for you yet. Mrs. Stone will go home 
to-day. I dare not ask her to remain longer, lest 





To this quiet nook, Alix retired,and her curly head 
had scarcely touched her pillow when she fell into a | 
refreshing, dreamless sleep, which lasted until early 
evening. 

When she awakened at last, her first emotion was a 
painful sense of bereavement, she found her sitting- 
room lighted by a solar lamp, over which was placed 
a painted shade. A little table had been plac:d by 
her bedside, and as she lifted her head languidly, the 
rector’s wife came into the recess, bearing a small 
tray laden with tempting food, which she deposited 
upon the table. 








“ You must eat, my dear,” she said, as Alix shook | 


the rector blame me. I do not want to break up our 
home at the Lodge, so you see I am ina great 
strait.” 

“From which I can relieve you, Mr. Polack,” said 
good Mrs. Stone, witha smile. ‘My husband re- 
ceived a letter last night, begging him to visit his 
younger brother, who lives down on the south-coast, 
and he has resolved to accept the invitation. I am 
not strong enough to travel, and have decided to re- 
main at home. Mr. Stone will go to-day and be 
absent a week or so; if you wish, 1 will stay at 
the Lodge during his absence.” 
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A thougand thanks, Mrs. Stone,” exclaimed the 
young man, “This offer is most timely. I shall 
feel quite safe about Alix if you will remain with 
her.” 

“In addition to remaining, I will endeavour to pro- 
cure for her an elderly companion,” remarked the 
rector’s wife. . . 

Rellen was greatly relieved by this promise, and 
expressed his gratification, adding : 

“I wish you would be a friend and mother to my 
little Alix, Mrs. Stone. Of course, as she is my pro- 
mised wife, it would not look well for me to be at 
home much during the six months that must elapse 
before our marriage. It is best that my visits to her 
be brief and not frequent, unless my presence should 
be necessary.” 

“You are right, Mr. Polack,” declared Mrs. Stone. 
“T wanted to speak to you upon this subject, but I 
should not have ventured to do so if you had not 
broached it. There can be no objection to frequent 
letters, but it seems to me that you should not come 
home oftener than once a month.” 

“Once a month, be it, then,” said Rellen, with 
some dissatisfaction, yet acquiescing in the wisdom 
of the arrangement. “I suppose it is time for me to 
be off now?” 

He looked at his watch; Mrs. Stone stepped 
out into the garden, and walked among the flowers. 

A few minutes remained to the young couple, and 
Kellen, improved them by advising his betrothed with 
regard to her daily life in his absence, warning her 
against making any acquaintances, and reminding 
her of her promise to write to him daily. He assured 
her that, on mature reflection, he did not believe her 
mysterious guardian would ever again molest her, 
as he evidently desired toremain unrecognized by her. 
He told her of his love for her, and bade her ever 
remember that she was bound to him by the most 
solemn promises. 

It seemed as if he feared that something might 
come between them to separate them. 

“ And have no fears, Alix,” he concluded, strain- 
ing her to his breast, and kissing her brow. “Do 
not lose my address. You know you can summon 
me at any moment. And now, my darling, my 
almost wife, | must say good-bye.” 

He kissed her again with fervency, and then 
quitted the room. 

A few minutes later he left the house, followed by 
Michael, who carried his carpet-bag. 

He stopped near the gate to shake hands with 
Mrs. Stone and to thank her for her kindness, which 
he begged her to continue to his young betrothed, 
and then he passed into the road, and set out ata 
quick pace towards the village. 

From the moment of his departure a change came 
over Alix. 

The house seemed strange and unhomelike to her. 
She could not bear to sit in the drawing-room where 
Mrs. Polack’s days had been spent, and she felt 
more keenly now than at first the great loss she had 
experienced. 

‘The library became her place of refuge, and the 
rector’s wife sat with her there, conversing and 
reading aloud, but though Alix was grateful for her 
kindness and forced herself to be cheerful, good 
Mrs. Stone saw plainly that the young girl was 
drooping. 

She noticed how slow her step was, how unnatu- 
rally bright her large brown eyes were, how thin her 
face had grown, and a conviction forced itself upon 
her mind that something should be done to check this 
growing despondency. 

“She ought to have change of scene,” she con- 
cluded, mentally. “She is continually reminded of 
her lost friend here. If she could do as Rellen does, 
go out into the world for a brief time, it would be 
beneficial to her. I think she could lead a different 
life for a little while, have different companionship, 
and see different things. I must see if something 
cannot be done.” 

But nothing suggested itself. Alix had no friends 
whom she could visit, and her presence would not 
have been desirable in the homes of the late Mrs. 
Polack’s relatives. It only remained to be patient 
and hopeful. 

The rector departed on his visit, and the pony- 
chaise was employed every day by Mrs. Stone in 
driving with Alix about the country. They made 
calls upon every spinster and widow in the neigh- 
bourhood, with a view to filling the vacant posi- 
tion of protectress to the maiden, but the repre- 
sentatives of either class were few in number in that 
vicinity, and none of them proved eligible. A few 
were independent and preferred their own homes to 
that of another, and others who were willing to go 
to Anerly Lodge did not possess the peculiar qualifi- 
cations deemed necessary by the rector's wife. 

“IT am sure I had no idea it was such difficult 
work to find the sort of person we want,” said Mrs. 
Stone, one afternoon, as they sat at the library win- 





dow. “There's Miss Mills, who can talk of nothing 
save the disappointment she had forty years ago. 
Of course, she wouldn’t do. Then Miss Parks can 
talk of nothing but the offers of marriage she has 
had and howshe hates mankind. Mr. Polack would 
not approve of her. Miss Nelson paints her face 
and affects a juvenility which renders her ridiculous. 
The widow Gray is so taciturn that she will not 
even reply when spoken to. I fear we shall have 
to give up in despair. Had you not better tell Mr. 
Polack in your letter to-morrow that our search has 
been unsuccessful ?” 

“T think I will doso!” answered Alix, whose head 
‘was pillowed on her hand, and who was looking out 
into the garden. 

The rector’s wife looked at her with pitying sad- 
ness, and said: ; 

“Had you not better go out into the open air, my 
dear? A brisk walk up and down the garden will 
bring the colour to your pale cheeks. I want to see 
you looking like yourself again!” 

Alix smiled faintly, and arose. 

As she did so, she observed a handsome carriage, 
with coachmen in livery, stopping in front of the 
little gate, and a sudden fear came over her that her 
guardian might have returned to carry her away. 

She caught hold of her chair for support, express- 
ing her fear to her friend. 

Mrs. Stone endeavoured to reassure her, and, while 
she was speaking, a lady descended from the vehicle, 
and walked up the garden walk, to the front door. 

Soon after, the servant announced that a lady was 
waiting in the drawing-room, who desired to see 
Mrs. Stone, at the same time handing the rector’s 
wife the card of the visitor. 

“Lady Alden!” said the good lady, as she glanced 
at the card. “You see, my dear, that your fears 
were unnecessary. This lady is a friend and former 
schoolmate of mine. We were educated at the same 
convent in Paris, and our friendship has never 
declined, although our worldly stations are widely 
different. But go out into the garden, dear, while 1 
entertain my friend.” 

She left the room, and Alix, blushing at the mis- 
take she had made, caught up her hat and went into 
the garden. 

“T might have known that he would not come 
in such a carriage as that,” she thought. “ He is 
very probably poor, and glad to be rid of the expense 
of my support. But we receive so few visitors that, 
on seeing the arrival, my first thought was of 
him !” 

She walked slowly down the shaded walk to the 
bottom of the garden, and turned into a se- 
cluded path that led to a thicket bordering the 
hedge. It had been a favourite spot with her, but, 
as she now approached it, she stopped abruptly, and 
retreated to the depths of the shrubbery, with a pale, 
frightened face and an exclamation of terror. 

She had seen a man’s head looking out from the 
thicket towards the Lodge, with an unwavering 
gaze; a head which, by its profuse red wig and long, 
sandy beard, green spectacles and high colour, she 
recognized as that of her mysterious guardian. 

“He must have heard of Aunt Lettice’s death,” 
thought the maiden. ‘“ Why is he hiding here? Can 
he intend harm to me ?” 

In a panic of alarm, she continued to watch him, 
but, finally assured that he had not seen her, she 
crept away from the scene, being careful to keep 
within the shadow of the bushes, and fled towards 
the dwelling. 

(To be continued.) 


WITH proper boat and harbour arrangements, and 
with the opening of the new South Eastern line to 
Tunbridge, the daily mail service between London 
and Paris could be performed in about eight hours 
and thirty-five minutes. 

Tux following return of the offensive and defen- 
sive weapons which France has at her command is 
not without interest :—9,173 bronze cannon, 2,774 
cannon obusier, 3,210 bronze mortars, 3,921 bronze 
obusiers, 18,778,549 iron balls, 1,712,574 chassepots, 
10,268,986 kilogrammes of powder, 4,993,668 bombs. 
It is needless to remark that every cannon is in 
order, every gun new, every grain of powder dry, and 
every bullet perfect. 

Sports oF War.—The presents from the army in 
Abyssinia to the Queen have reached their final des- 
tination. They consist of three crowns or head- 
pieces, a robe of state, a goblet, seal, trappings, &c. 
One of the crowns seems made entirely of solid gold 
—quite plain, in the shape of a Papal tiara; its base 
surrounded at intervals by three bars of embossed 
gold. The second, also gold, with a velvet cap, looks 
much like an English coronet, a little the worse for 
wear. The third is a kind of martial headpiece, 
with a metal top, and loose metal bars hanging down 
at intervals all round it as far as the neck. The 





robe is a very magnificent affair, looking as if fres), 
from the loom, woven apparently of rich gold thread. 
with large patterns of flowers about it woven of silk 
in appropriate colours. This was the robe whic, 
Theodore threw off just before he put an end to his 
life. The goblet is also of gold, but less capacious 
than its owner’s powers of imbibing would have led 
one to expect. The seal of gold bears a lion passani, 
and the handle is made of three large pieces of agate, 
each of adifferent colour. Singularly enough, the cas. 
that held it bears the name of a well-known firm in 
Pall-mall. The other articles were rich or curious 
in their way. 


WHAT IS THE SARDINE? 

I THINK we may consider tkat the question, “ Wha; 
is the Sardine ?” is now satisfactorily determined ; fo; 
our two greatest living authorities are agreed respect- 
ingit. In consequence of some correspondence which 
I had with that celebrated ichthyologist, Mr. Couch, 
in the autumn of last year, I had the pleasure of pro 
curing for him this spring some sardines from the 
Mediterranean and other localities, and he kindly 
permits me to publish the results of his examinatio, 
of them. Writing on the 8th of May respecting 
those from Marseilles and Cassis, he says :— 

“T have now the pleasure of thanking you for the 
sardines, and of reporting the fruits of an attentive 
examination of them in comparison with the pilchards. 
I may venture to say that I wished to detect somo 
mark of distinction between these fishes, since it 
seemed scartely possible to suppose that where habits 
were so different the resemblance could be great. Yet 
ona very close study of the sardines, I am not able to 
discover wherein they differ, except indeed in relative 
magnitude. An important point in the pilchard is the 
marking of the gill-covers, and especially the arrange- 
ment of the diverging lines of the posterior plate. 
but these correspond in both fishes ; and although, in 
about half the number of the examples you were sv 
kind as to send me, there was an additional line above 
the row of five descending channels, which line is de- 
cidedly black, with dividing branches in pairs proceed- 
ing from it, yet these seem to be only blood-vessels 
that disappear after a time, without leaving a trace o! 
their existence. Their presence in some and not in 
others may be characteristic of sex, but I cannot sup 
pose that it isa mark of difference of species. Afterall, 
these sardines are only an inferior kind of pilchard. 
and yet does it not seem strange that with (I suppose) 
a finer climate and abundance of food, they do not 
attain to a quarter of the bulk of the Cornish 
pilchard ?” 

Ou the 12th of May I forwarded to Mr. Couch 
some pilchards of various sizes, which I had pur- 
chased the day before as sardines, in the fish market of 
the Halles Centrales, Paris, and which I ascertained 
had been taken off Cape Finisterre. On the 18th he 
kindly sent me the following report on them :— 

“The fish have arrived, and I have closely er- 
amined them without being able to discover any 
difference between them and our common pilchards. 
I had procured an example of the latter for comparison, 
and therefore am compelled to believe that they are 
specifically the same. The small specimens are 
much smaller than we are accustomed to see, and even 
the larger would be considered as less than our own 
fishermen would generally approve of; but this 
seems to me to be all the difference. Pilchards, 
when dying, often show the distribution of blood- 
vessels round the eyes and on the cheeks more dis- 
tinctly than in the herring, and I find the same in the 
larger examples from Paris. It is not seen in the 
smaller fishes. It appears remarkable that situation 
should establish such great difference of magnitude, 
and, in some degree, of habit in fish of the same 
species, as it appears to have done in this instance ; 
for I must regard it as a fact that the sardine and 
the pilchard are only varieties of the same species. 
But I have just now been conversing with an intel- 
ligent fisherman, and he informs me that whiting 
caught in one district within his local knowledge 
are little beyond half the size of those of another. 
Crabs of the same size caught within five miles 
will not obtain the same price by a few shillings the 
dozen. These men, fishing with lines, have selected 
spots in the sea, which they term marks; and al- 
though the kinds of fish may be the same, there are 
often small differences by which it becomes known 
where certain fish have been caught. If, therefore, 
a boat comes to our market with a large ‘catch, 
other observers will presently know where success 
is to be obtained, and they hasten away to share in 
it. All this, and more that I may communicate at 
some future time, is proof that there are oceanic fish 
that do not wander far from their accustomed haunts.” 

The sardine and the pilchard, then, are, in the 
opinion of Mr. Couch (no mere chamber naturalist), 
one and the same fish under different conditions ; 
and Dr. Gunther expressed a similar opinion at the 
last meeting of the Zoological Society. L. 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fale,” 
—_——_o__—_ 
CHAPTER IX. 


“Now,” said Jane West, “if I have any woman's 
git I must find it. Here lam locked in my room, 
three stories up from the ground, and below are 
jhose two men, cruel, wicked creatures, inebriates, 
with the worst of all intoxication, the maddened 
thirst for gold. This is only the commencement of 
my persecution. No one can say to what lengths 
they may push it, and I am here alone, a single, 
weaponless woman to defend myself against two 
men with the advantages all on their side. Of course 
Lam justified in using strategy, and I am at perfect 
liberty to depart. My master, who alone had the 
power of controlling my actions, lies dead, woe is 
me! and has no farther need of me, except for this 
thing—to save that packet from those prying eyes 
and greedy hands. I will do it; just now I do not 
seethe way, but the knowledge will come. And they 
shall not obtain from me the cordial recipe, no, not 
il they stretch me on a rack and torture me to obtain 
a single hint.” 

She went to the window, and looked out sharply 
and scrutinizingly. The distance to the ground did not 
daunt her. She was confident that she could manu- 
lacture a rope to let her down safely. But the ques- 
lion was, how to get into the lower story without 
‘rousing anyone, and to get also to the inside of 
Doctor Morley’s secretaire. 

The one under-servant belonging to the establish- 
ment was a new woman, only a short time out from 
serving a sentence for theft, who had only been there 
«month, Ah! if old Martha were only back again 
it would have been easily managed. But Martha 
a home to die, and be buried among her 
kindred, 

Sore as was her need of the faithful old creature’s 
°o-operation, Jane could not find heart to regret the 
tact, and her eye moistened, remembering whose 
thoughtful care had sent the poor creature home. 
"he present woman without doubt would be easily 
moulded to the new master’s will. Yes, it was very 
vertain she must rely entirely upon herself. 

Jane West did not weep and moan, and bewail her 
hard fate. She did not sink down weak and helpless, 
nor faint away, nor employ any of the other useless 
and pitiable methods, by which a certain style of dis- 
‘ressed damsels meet such an exigency. She set 
her lips together a little more restlessly, the hazel 


[JANE’S DESPERATE ADVENTURES. | 


| eye dried off the tears of grieved affection, and shone 
| firm and steady. 
“It must be done,” said she, “ and I must do it.” 


head and looked carefully over the wall of the 
house. In a moment the light she asked for broke 
upon her. She smiled triumplrntly. 

“T can lower myself to the ground, then I can 
climb up to the great tin water-spout, and get upon 
the roof, the trap-door there is never locked, and I can 
get through that into the house. Just after midnight 
will be the time. I wish I had taken dinner. I need to 
be strong and steady. I wonder if they intend to 
starve me ?” 

She went to the door, began knocking loudly and 
persistently, and, as she anticipated, the disturbance 
brought one of her gaolers in great haste. 

“What are you doing? What are you making 
this confounded noise for ?” demanded the new 
master, indignantly, from the top of the stairs; “if 
you don’t want to be put in narrower quarters yet, 
you had best be quiet.” 

“] wish to ask you by what authority you restrain 
the liberty of an innocent person? I can demand 
the protection of the governor. I have taken no 
food to-day, and you have locked me in here where | 
can obtain none,” was the reply in quiet, but resolute 
tones. 

“She is a tartar,” muttered Mr. Aaron Morley, 
and went down the stairs again. 

Jane guessed that he had left her to her fate, 
and began knocking again. She was not surprised 
therefore at sounds of his return. He unlocked the 
door, took a tray of food from the hands of the ser- 
vant who had accompanied him, brought it in, 
and put it on her table. 

“There is food,” said he. “I would like to treat 

you well, if you would let me. Come girl, be rea- 
sonable. This recipe is my right, and I ought to 
have it. It is ridiculous in you to refuse me. 
Should you attempt to make your own fortune out 
of it, I shall straightway bring au action against 
you. 
: “T told you, sir, that Doctor Morley especially in- 
structed me that no fortune should ever be made 
from it. I shall never uso it, unless such an unlikely 
thing as becoming rich should allow me to do so. 
Then I would come back to Sydney, make the cor- 
dial, and give it, as he has done, for the poor and 
suffering.” 

“Meantime, gs you are not rich, the sick people 
must go without it,” said he, restraining for the time 
the expression of his anger. 

He saw the look of distress on her face, brought 





Then, under cover of the curtain, she put out her | 
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there by this new suggestion, and followed up the 
| advantage. 

“ Yes, think of all the poor creatures you condemn 
to suffering, possibly to death, by this foolish and 
obstinate whim. How dare you be so cruel and 
inhuman ?” 

Jane looked down, perplexed for a moment. 
Would it be right, after all? The poor people had 
better pay their hard-earned money for it, rather 
than not have it at all. Suddenly there came to 
her, so suddenly that it seemed like a whisper from 
an invisible presence, the remembrance of a day 
when Doctor Morley and she had been filling bottles 
with the precious cordial. 

“Jenny Wren,” said the doctor, “ do you know if 
you were assistant doctor anywhere else you would 
be putting in cunning adulterations here, and weak- 
ening there, and resorting to all those miserable 
subterfuges which lessen the cost of an article of 
merchandize, and thus add to the profit? So artful 
and dishonest is this poor human nature of ours, 
when once it is clutched in the evil grasp of 
Mammon. Child, child, you do not know this poor, 
tricky world of ours. I verily believe not one man 
in a hundred who undertook to make our cordial, but 
would spoil its virtue, in trying to make it profit- 
able.” 

This man before her was just one of those who 
woke the scorn of that noble soul. In his hands the 
cordial would degeuerate, become the imposition 
Doctor Morley had hated. 

Jane looked up, no longer irresolute. 

The man thought he had conquered, and a glow 
brightened his face, but the fierce scowl came back 
before her sentence was finished. 

“ [have no right to depart from Doctor Morley’s in- 
structions. I would cut off my hand before I would 
let it write that recipe for you.” 

“ Tt may be cut off without your help,” muttered 
the bafiled heir. “I tell you I have a right to the 
recipe, and you shall give it to me.” 

And he closed the door, against which he had 
planted himself, locked it once more, and went down 
to his confederate. 

Jane sat down to her dinner, and ate heartily, 
after a somewhat scrutinizing examination of the 
food. After that she set herself to work, and with 
the aid of scissors, needle, and thread, and an 
unscrupulous resort to the blankets of her bed, she 
had manufactured a rope strong enough to bear twice 
her weight. 

She rolled it up with a sigh of satisfaction, and 
concealed it under the coverlet, murmuring as she 
put it to bed tenderly: 
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“ Lie therg till midnight, then you must be the 
wings to give poor Jenny Wren her freedom.” 

Next she made up a little bundle, and packed it 
into a small carpet-bag as compactly as possible, and 
when that was done, she looked over her little stock 
of money, and carefully reckoned up the amount 
due for her demand upon the bank. She blessed 
ugain the generous care which had always laid her 
wages every Saturday night into her own hand. It 
amounted to a larger sum than she expected. She 
felt rich, and exclaimed joyfully: 

“T can go where! please, to England first, todeliver 
the package, and afterwards whither my heart has 
yearned to go, believing that there a free and 
generous welcome awaits everyone in whatever 
path they choose to win their bread. I can do both, 
and not be dependant upon charity, though I do not 
tind work promptly.” 

And then Jane West, as the darkness gathered, 
went about looking up little tokens of remembrance 
10 take with her upon this long and untried journey 
she was planning. First, there was the little covered 
box, tilled with odd trinkets, some of wood, some of 
bone and ivory, but all the work of loving hands, 
which had solaced many an otherwise dreary hour, 
und wrought for her alone. They were her father’s 
yitts to a little child, but were more precious to Jane 
West than diamond and gold ornaments, or love gifts, 
to many other maidens. Doctor Morley had taken 
pains to show'to her the great anguish of her father’s 
heart, and his deep affection for his motherless little 
one, and that deathbed in the hospital held a halo 
for the lonely woman, beyond many a proud noble’s 
coronet. She kissed the box as she packed itaway. 
‘Then sheturned to a stand well filled with books; these 
had been presented to her by Doctor Morley. She hung 
over them with yearning tenderness. She could only 
take a few. Which should be left behind2. Alas! it 
was like a mother trying to select from her children 
which should be givenaway. She took them@own, 
replaced them, sighed, well nigh cried over thé task, 
finally shut her eyes, and selected thus blindly 
half-a-dozen. She hurried them into the carpet-bag, 
without looking at them. 

“| will not know which I have taken until I am 
safely away. And now what else ?” 

Ah, there was the envelope in her drawer, a yellow 
one containing papers, copies of documents which 
proved her to be the legitimate daughter of one Robert 
West, and his wife, Ann Thurston West. She sighed 
as she put the envelope into her Bible, remembering 
the care Doctor Morley had taken to search them out 
from the badly kept records, and his charge for her 
to keep them choicely, since who could tell what 
might happen that she should need them ? 

At last all was done. She sat down wearily by 
the window, saw when the two men went out 
into the garden, and looked up curiously towards 
her window, probably to see if it were lighted. 

“T can afford to sleep three hours at least,” she 
thought, “it will not do to waste any strength in 
unnecessary wakefulness.” 

And she went obediently to the couch, and lay 
down. It was easier to assume the attitude, than to 
obtain sleep. ‘The brain was so wide awake, with 
new and startling projects, the heart was so stirred 
from its accustomed calm, that at the best she only 
dozed. 

‘I'he clock in the hall below rang out the hours 
into her wakeful ear, andas it struck two, Jane West 
slipped noiselessly from the bed, caught her breath, 
not nervously, but with a deep inspiration, as if to 
obtain all possible strength, and crept on. 

The window was open as it had been all day. 
She glided softly to the chair, and leaning out 

xamined carefully, to see if there were any ray of 
light to be discovered anywhere. All was dark and 
silent. The smal! carpet bag was on the other chair, 
the rope already knotted to the bedstead. The two 
windows below were fortunately belonging to rooms 
unlikely to be occupied. Her worst apprehension 
was the noise she would be likely to make, in swing- 
ing herself over tlhe casement. She had provided a 
shorter rope to fasten about her waist to steady her- 
self by. She knotted it carefully, and tied the carpet 
bag to her back. Kverything was ready, and still all 
was silence. Jane paused, and covered her face 
with her hands, not in weakness or terror, but to 
breathe a short prayer for heaven’s help. That done, 
she swung boldly out, seized her rope with one hand, 
steadying herself into the right position with the 
other, and when she was sure of herself, she cut the 
support away, and slipped downwards, touching as 
lightly as possible against the wall of the house. 
All was done in her steady, calculating way. She 
stood safely on the ground, and listened. No stir 
except the wind in the boughs of the Cape Pines, 
whispering to them of the strange doings below. - 

Thus far she was safe. She might fly now if she 
would, and no harm could come. Did the tempta- 
tion come to leave the mysterious box to its fate? 








Net foran instant. Doctor Morley wasin Jane West's 
thoughts all the time she was doing this. Two Doctor 
Morleys, one pale, earnest, eager, telling her how this 
secret of his must be saved from meddlesome hands, 


and one cold and still, with closed eyes, silent lips) 


and powerless limbs. He trusted it to her. Cost 
what it might, Jenny Wren meant it should be done. 

She crept around the house towards the 
water-spout. Fate was kind to her; the spout was 
held to its place by stout tin rings, with 
nailed to the house. She mounted upon the-first 
without difficulty, and exploring upwards. with-her 
hand, discovered there was another within her 
reach. Jane West gave her blessing to the artizan 
who had taken so much s ta secure the spout to 
the building, and vaguely wondered if it were not 
more @ providential acgident, than because that sor- 
ner of the building was exposed to the strong winds, 
which were sometimes nearly hurricanes. At all 
events they made an upright ladder by which she 
drew herself safely tathe top. The roof was flat, 
and in the dim light she saw thet x half opened. 
She crept softly to it and slipped through, holding 
her very breath as she descended the stairs. At the 
foot of the short flight she sat down to rest, andre- 
moved her shoes from her feet, putting them im»the 
carpet bag still strapped upoo her shoulders. 
felt in her pocket for the taper she had taken care to 
provide. All safe. Thus far everything had pro- 
gressed favourably, but the most difficult task was 
yet to come, to pass the doors behind which those 
men slept, and one she guessed occupied Doctor:Mor- 
ley’s old room, which opened from the office, as it 
was always called, where the doctor had pyre. 
patients, and pursued his studies, and into the’ 

ment her errand led her. 

She sat there in the darkness, pale, but not trem- 

ing, or faint-hearted.. She went over her contem- 

movements htfully, and decided thatthe 
first must be to unbolt. street door to the offiee, 
so that in case of a surpriseshe might have all possi- 
ble means of escape. 

She said her little childish prayer for help also, 
and then she rose, and softly and stealthily crept 
down into the second story. Ono of her foes at least 
was safely out of her way—his loud snoring 
came through the thick doorway at regular intervals, 
like the ticking of a clock. On she sped, and de- 
scended the next flight. There was her danger. 
She had an instinctive consciousaess that the heir 
kept in close proximity to the papers and effects in 
Doctor Morley’s room. 

Her brave heart began to beat now, in quicker 
pulsations, but she laid her hand firmly on the knob 
of thedoor. A sense of the change in all things came 
over her; how often and often her hand had known 
that contact, as she had gone in and out from Doctor 
Morley’s kindly presence, and it almost seemed that 
the senseless metal must know she was taking now 
hér final leave. Did her steady hand tremble at last ? 
The door creaked sharply. She leaned silently 
against it, all her faculties merged into one, listening 
for the slightest sound or stir. 

Once her heart gave a desperate leap. She thought 
someone moved in the room beyond, but as there 
came no renewal of the sound, she said to herself it 
was only her imagination. Then she crept into the 
room. 

The room of all the house impregnated, saturated, 
pervaded with Doctor Morley. She did not needa 
light to know its looks ; oh, how deeply every minutest 
object was imprinted on her memory! There, in the 
centre of the room, was the long table, on one end 
the case of surgical instruments, and the tray of 
writing materials at the other. There were the two 
bookcases, solid to the ceiling, with row upon row of 
books, many of them rare and costly, and not one 
among them light or trivial; and the great case 
with glass doors, every shelf filled with vials and 
powders, stood between the windows. And there 
was the great globe in its brass stand, and the array 
of philosophical and chemical apparatus, and the 
mounted skeleton keeping grim guard against the 
secretaire. Everything was so familiar, so much 
more beautiful to Jenny Wren than the costliest 
drawing-room in the land. It cut to her heart with 
a terrible pang to realize, as she did fully and en- 
tirely, that she had no more part in it, that it was 
an empty shell from which the living principle had 
flown. But it was not the time to bewail now. 

Softly as a fairy she stole across the room, and 
laid her hand on the secretaire. The key was in 
the door, which saved her a little time, though she 
had provided a duplicate, which the master of the 
secretaire had trusted to her care a yearago. She 
turned it softly and cautiously, opened the door and 
explored with her hand within. Everything had been 
disarranged, but she was seekitig for a little ivory 
knob, ostensibly there to hang the diary on, but 
really the cover of a spring which disclosed the secret 
drawer. Doctor Morley had taught her howit operated, 





and it was there, she knew, the mysterious package 
which was to be saved from careless hands, and ¢q;. 
ried by herself to its unknown destination. She did 
not feel alarmed about its present safety. Something 
seemed to assure her that Mr. Aaron Morley had not 
discovered the spring, or the secret drawer to which 
it admitted. 

_ She found the knob and pressed it firmly. ), 
lid which concealed the aperture dropped with , 
sharp click. Jane stood motionless again, and was 
watchful. Once again she fancied there wag a sound 
she could not tell if it were a rustling movement, or, 
soft breath near her. She examined the room as 
thoroughly as the dim light would allo There 


was certainly a vibration of the”skeletom Diq , 
ghost animate the rattling bones at such if ona 


hour? Jane West was a steady, healthy yougg womay- 
a whole array of ghosts would not have frightened 
away her courage. She hada quick suspicion of , 
far more dan us visitor, and plunged her hands 
hastily into secret drawer. It was nearly full, 
and the darkness confused hers there seemed to be 
two a eae to know which was 
the right one?’ wthe consciousness of a spy 
at hand, she mot use her taper. Shoe 
did what seemed the ouly thing possible under the 
circumstances, she all the contents of the 
drawer at one » thrust them into her pocket, 
and then she pea One swift prayer for help 
and protection flashed instantaneously through her 
mind as she sped along, for she knew what was com- 


ing. 

“Hold, Miss Jane West,” shouted a scornful, 
. sa aes voice,“ not so fast, if you please, my 

ear.” 

There was the scratch of a match on the wall, and 
a flash of light which kindled into a broad glow, 
and the room was illumined. 

There stood Mr. Aaron Morley, with a dressiug- 
gown thrown hastily about him, with glittering 
eyes, and flushed face, glaring upon her in evil 
triumph, and there was Jane West, pale as a ghost, 
but steady and resolute in the attitude of an animal 
at bay. She did not pause for farther questioning, but 
bounded to the door, sped through, and clanged it 
after her. With an oath Aaron Morley was after her. 

Jane ran along the corridor into the little entry, 
and seized upon the door, blessing the foresight 
which had unbolted and set it ajar. 

Out in the cool night air she seemed to gain re- 
newed strength. She ran along the deserted street 
like a young fawn, somehow fearless and exultant. 
She had it safe, the secret which Doctor Morley had 
left to her care; she had escaped from her odious 
gaoler. What need disturb her now ? 

Escaped ?———Ah, there was the heavy plunging 
footstep behind, and when he finds that it is not 
swift enough to overtake her, he sets up a hoarse 


cry: 

“Help! help! Stop thief! Ho, watchman, a thief! 
a thief!” 

Jane West turned one moment, to look at the 
man, all the blood stinging and burning through 
her veins in utter scorn and contempt. 

“He calls other help. He will not give me 
even a chance, I a woman and he a man. Shame 
upon the caitiff!” muttered she through her shut 
teeth. 

And then as she heard the hastening of the watch- 
man before, and the plunging stride of the foe be- 
hind, she turned, bounded lightly over a garden wall, 
skimmed across a rear-yard, up and down steps, and 
was again in the street, and nearer the water. Slice 
had in her mind the sort of retreat needed, but wascut 
off from that quarter, and the pursuing force gained 
half-a-dozen recruits. She could hear them closing 
in upon her on three sides—they were pressing her 
nearer and nearer the water. Now indeed it was 
growing a desperate thing ; poor Jenny wished indeed 
for a wren’s wing to help her out of this sore dis- 
tress. Not that, on her own account, she was afraid 
to face Aaron Morley and the whole force of the 
Sydney police. But to do that, would be to yield up 
to the greedy hands of his uncongenial brother, the 
treasured secret of Doctor Morley, and to betray the 
sacred trust he had left to her. If there were avy- 
thing left in life precious to her, it was this convic- 
tion, that it was in her power still to serve Doctor 
Morley. She pushed on therefore, one hand clasping 
within her pocket the litile package so boldly ob- 
tained, and in a moment more stood at the water's 
edge. How still and peaceful it was! The soft 
rippling of the wave was like a tender whisper. The 
stars shone down like dreamy, loving, motherly 
eyes. An infinite sweetness, even in the midst of 
her alarm and excitement, stole into Jane West's 
spirit. It was as if a cool hand had been laid upon 
her forehead in solemn benediction. 

The hoarse shouts, the rude cry, the rushing 
steps, came on, but she looked up into the sky with ® 
trustful, happy glance. 
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“] will 
nee then she saw a boat rocking with the waves 
only a little beyond. It was but a moment’s work 
toreach it, cast off, and push out from shore, 

What strength there was in her arms, what brave 
courage and resolution in her heart! Farther and 
farther from the shore, and the shouting and bustle 
_away from the pursuing foe. ; 

Away out into the cove, clear against the sky, 
loomed up the graceful figure of a ship. It was 
Jane West’s goal of desire. She said to herself she 
would reach it, shutting those even teeth of hers 
together savagely, even if she were obliged to leapinto 
the water and swim to it. 

Butthe pursuers were behind ; they also had found 
a boat, and two pair of strong arms propelled the 


oars. 


do my best, Doctor Morley,” murmured 


CHAPTER X 


Tue Sea Foam’ rather failed of her accustomed 
guod fortune. She had head winds, and was twice 
pecalmed. Captain Leyard mentally accused him- 
self, of bringing a Jonas’ conscience with him, and 
was gloomily prepared for anything disastrous. He 
was a thoroughly miserable man was Captain 
Leyard, so unlike his usual hearty, generous, cheery 
self, that it was no wonder the crew began to whisper 
from one to another that the skipper was bewitched. 
Singularly enough he found his cliief consolation in 
the society of the chief object of his disquiet. Aside 
froma certain morbid compassion, Captain Leyard 
had learned to love the youthful passenger almost 
as well as if he had been that son whose sad dere- 
liction had brought about the fatal temptation which 
had overmastered a sailor’s rectitude. 

Will Yarrel, indeed, had won all hearts on board 
the Sea Foam. © And yet he was shy and retiring in 
his manners, and certainly made no effort to appeal 
to their compassion. 

He would sit, an hour at a time, with his hands 
clasped listlessly, his sad brown eyes fixed afar 
upon the distant line where sea and sky mingled 
into one misty blue, but if amyone sought to probe 
the wound, which it was so plain to see rankled in 
the youthful breast, he drew back, singularly 
sensitive, and disturbed, and made no confidant. 

Captain Leyard was often vexed with the lad 
when, in the midst of some earnest, confidential talk, 
which seemed to call for some reference to personal 
matters, he would suddenly draw back, a sort of 
chilly veil dropping over the face, that had a moment 
before been sparkling with animation, and then the 
dreamy melancholy would return. But second re- 
flection made the remorseful man thankful to the 
lad. He had affection and sympathy enough now 
for the lonely passenger. If there were any deeper 
grief behind, it was better he should know nothing 
about it. 

They were approaching the dreaded island, slip- 
ping steadily southward, following the track to 
Brazil, until they should get out of the S.E. trade 
wind, be taken by the friendly South Atlantic 
current, and borne eastward around the Cape of Good 
Hope into the Indian Ocean. 

Captain Leyard pricked out his course on the 
chart, and looked shiveringly at the little black 
speck marked down at the left of Martan Vaz Rocks. 
They were bearing down upon it steadily. In two 
days more they would be sure to make the high 
gray line of coast. As if to tantalize him, the wind, 
which had been light and fitful, freshened up, and 
they dashed away gallantly. Captain Leyard paced 
the deck the night previous to the discovery of the 
expected land, and when, at daybreak, the man 
from the masthead shouted out the animated ery, 
“ Land-ho!” he turned deadly pale, and rushed down 
into the cabin. 

Will Yarrel sat there reading, and lifted his 
sorrowful brown eyes inquiringly at the maste:’s 
precipitate appearance. 

“We've sighted Trinidad,” stammered Captain 
Leyard. 

“ Trinidad—you don’t mean,—of course you can’t 
mean one of the Antilles. We are nowhere in that 
track,” said the youth, with a show of interest. 

“No, not that Trinidad, would to heaven it were!” 
ejaculated. Captain Leyard, going to his locker and 
pouring out a glass of wine. i 
little barrer island, all alone by itself here. The 
government once upona time tried a penal settlement 
upon it, but it didn’t answer. Yet they say itis a ro- 
mantic-looking place. I have never been upon it 
myself, but ships frequently stop for water. It 
would be handy for us to fill up those empty barrels, 
there.” 

Captain Leyard looked around nervously, as he 
said this, the cold sweat beading his forehead. 

Will Yarrel was turning over a leaf in his book, 
and did not answer. 


“This is a miserable | 





“T say, Will, lad, I'll go ashore and fill up the 
casks, if you would like the idea. We are really 
short, owing to the bursting of those hoops on the 


hogshead forward. | 
| he said, somehow so drearily that his companion 


“T should like to see such an island certainly. I 
don’t think I ever expected to set foot on an unin- 
habited island. I must go on deck and have a look 
at it.” 

“Pooh, there’s nothing to be seen yet. We are | 
ten leagues away. Wait till thistime to-morrow. I 
really think I will make a call, and see what the place 
is like.” 

He went back to the deck, and began to talk 
about filling the water-casks. 

The mate looked rather surprised, but answered 
carelessly : 

“T have been ashore at Trinidad. It is rather dif- 
ficult making a lauding, except the water is very 
smooth. We can get some glorious turtle, and wild 
hogs are in the underbrush of the wooded parts. If 
you did not care for the delay, we might make 
an addition to the larder.” 

The captain saw that he was rather astonished 
nevertheless. 

“ The voyage is spoilt now,” he said, testily. “‘ We 
shan’t make our time, and it is as well to be hung for 
a good deal as a little.” 

And so the order was given to bear down to the 
island. As they neared its shores Captain Leyard’s 
secret shame and discomfiture beforé his subordi- 
nates was suddenly dispersed. They saw a great 
smoke rising from the highest cliff, and their own 
flag reversed fluttering from a tree, called for a coun- 
tryman’s help. 

As soon as this discovery was made, there was 
great excitement on the Sea Foam’s deck, and the 
shore was closely scrutinized by the aid of their most 
powerful glass. 

“ There is a group of men watching us,” cried out 
the mate. “ Some ship has been wrecked, and a boatful 
of them have reached the island.” 

Captain Leyard brightened up. 

‘Give them a signal, to show that we understand. 
Now of course we must stop at the island.” 

They lay off the island that afternoon before night- 
fall, but did not deem it prudent to attempt to make 
a landing until morning. 

A boatload of the steadiest hands were ready the 
moment the sun illumined the scene, and the ship- 
wrecked mariners hurried down to meet them with 
loud hurrahs. 

“ Ahoy there! who are you, and how came you 
here?” demanded Captain Leyard, standing up in 
the boat, and making a speaking trumpet of his 
hands. 

“Survivors of the Lively Jane; six nights out in 
an open boat; ask your help to a better berth than 
this old rock.” 

“The Lively Jane! That's likely!” ejaculated 
Captain Leyard. “ Why we left her in the London 
Docks.” 

He repeated the observation when the boat 
plunged ashore with the breaker, and he leaped out, 
half-drenched with spray, into the midst of the rather 
sorry-looking group. 

“ Perhaps, Captain Leyard, the poor old craft lies 
at the bottom now. We sailed ten days after you, 
and had just the right winds, but we came into that 
terrible storm and were struck twice by lightning. 
The first bolt did us damage enough, but the last one 
set her on fire. Poor old thing! 
last trip, and she did it handsomely too.’ 

The skipper of the lost vessel drew his hand 
hastily across his eyes. 

“Why, Jack Holt, it is really you, isn’t it?” ex- 
claimed Captain Leyard, seizing the other by the 
hand. “And the Lively Jane has out-sailed us in 
this shape?” 

“But gone to the bottom in doing it, man. And 
there let her rest. We putoff in great haste when 
the lightning set her on fire, the mate in the other 
boat with half the crew. Heaven only knows what 
has become of them! We lost sight of them at sun- 
set one night,and in the morning nothing was to 
be seen. I gave them full instructions to fall into 
this track, telling them of the island and the likeli- 
hood of Indian and South American ships picking us 
up. But there’s not asign of them, though it is pos- 
sible some craft bound to Brazil has picked 
them up. 
Sea Foam. Will you take us along to the Cape and 
put us ashore ?” 

“ Are we heathens ?” returned Captain Leyard, in- 
dignantly. “But you may be famished beside?” 

“No; we found turtle enough, aud managed to kill 
some birds. We could subsist hero well enough, I 
suppose, in a savage fashion, but who could dwell in 
such a horrible solitude ?” 

Captain Leyard sighed, and looked around, to see 
what had become of Will Yarrel, who had come iu 
his boat to the island. He had evidently wandered 


She’s sailed her | 


Well, sir, we're glad enough to see the | 


away to make his own explorations, for he was not 


| among the sailors grouped about the shipwrecked 
| comrades of the Lively Jane. 

“We will take you on board, as soon as you like,” 
started, and looked inquiringly into his face. But 
Captain Leyard was not inclined to be communica- 
tive. 

“T don’t know but you will feel as if you were tak- 
ing a Jonah on board the Sea Foam,” said the latter, 
doubtfully, “and, faith, I’ve had some such thought 
myself. Curse that passenger! To think all those 
poor fellows and the mate, as good a séaman as 
ever trod a deck, may be gone to Davy’s locker, and 
he is safe, sticking still in our way. I wasa fool to 
let any money induce me to take him.” 

“A passenger?” said Captain Leyard, inquiringly 

“Yes, and a queer kind of one, too. If you'll be- 
lieve it, we knew nothing about it until the night be- 
fore we sailed, and then a boat came alongside and a 
queer fellow, muffled up to the eyes, came aboard 
and offered me double pay to take a passenger 
out to Rio, and he was only to come at the last 
minute. I may as well make a clean breastof it. I 
knew very well it looked like suspicious work, but I 
let the money blind my eyes, and I’ve got my pay.” 

Captain Leyard seized his hand, and shook it 
vigorously, although his friend was hardly able to 
account for his sudden warmth of sympathy, crying 
out: 

“You did, you did—there’s plenty more would 
have done the same, Holt, plenty more.” 

“T don’t know. There's one man never will be 
caught again by the same trick. He’sa queer old fel- 
low; the sailors say he is in league with the powers 
of darkness, and they wanted to pitch him out of the 
boat that first night. Do you know he was brought 
aboard dead drunk, or eJsv drugged, and swears he 
never intended making such a voyage? I can't 
make out whether he’s been tricked by someone, or 
is playing me false. But he’s not a fair and 
open man, that’s plain enough, and there's not one of 
us but will be thankfyl to see the last of him.” 

“What have you got to do with him, Holt?” in- 
quired Captain Leyard, in a low, husky voice. 

“Do? Why, I was to drop him at Rio. Now 
you may do as you please ; leave him on the island 
if you like. The thing is taken out of my hands.” 

“ It is very strange,” repeated Captain Leyard. 

“ Decidedly strange, Leyard. Why, he’s an old 
man, over seventy. You'd have thought the night 
out in that open boat would have killed him, instead 
of which he is livelier and better than ever. You 
should see him rolling his eyes, and muttering. He’d 
make a capital Lear, only he’s too savage. If that 
cool fellow who came and engaged his passage has 
really injured him, I don’t envy him when this old 
chap gets at him, as he swears he will. He has 
made me describe his looks a dozen times, but I tell 
him the cloak and cap are all 1 can swear to.” 

“A blue cloth cloak, and cap of the same ma- 
terial,” muttered Captain Leyard, mechanically, 
“long, grisly beard.” 

“ Exactly! Why, man, have you seen him ?” 

Poor Captain Leyard groaned in spirit, but not 
outwardly. : 

“ Such a man came to me the night before I left 
London.” 

“And you refused, and I was dolt enough to 
| meddle with business you disdained to touch. | 
tell you this is a lesson, Leyard, to last me a life- 
time. Confound the man in the blue cloak! Con- 
found his eyes!” 

“ Blue eyes—what an odd pale colour they were,” 
interposed Captain Leyard, lugubriously; “ and so 
large !” 

“Blue? Oh, no, Captain Leyard, they were gray 
and small.” 

“You were dazzled by the gold he brought, Holt ; 
they were certainly blue, and no one could call them 
small.” 

“ Well, well, with the rest of the mischief we 
mn’t let him make us quarrel; but they were smal! 
; and gray, nevertheless. Come and see the old 
fellow ; but if you don’t want to be bored to death, 
; you must not let him know you've seen the man in 
the blue cloak, let his eyes be what they will.” 
Captain Leyard looked over to the figure indicated 
| by his companion’s pointing finger. 
He saw a man tall, and not much bent, but thin 
| and spare, the skin dry and wrinkled, and as swarthy 
| as au Indian's. He looked up just then, either be- 
| cause he had some clairvoyant knowledge of the 
| scrutiny, or that he had been watching the pair, and 
Captain Leyard met an eye small and brilliant, 
which held somehow a singular glare like the fatal 
dazzle of a serpent. 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated Captain Leyard, 
startled in spite of his absent-mindedness. “I 
| don’t wonder your sailors were shy of him. 
Those are strange eyes to accompany that white hair. 
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I can’t say I am particularly anxious to give him a 
passage.” 

“Leave him then,” said the other, “ it’s none of 
my business.” 

“ Leave him on the island,” said the captain of 
the Sea Foam, slowly and thoughtfully, “ don't 
you think it would be murder to leave a feeble 
person here ?” 

Captain Holt laughed lightly. 

“ Not at all. I think a woman would manage to 
subsist here, much more a man of his long experience, 
and ships are so often calling beside. It is a pic- 
turesque place for a Robinson Crusoe. Have you 
been to look at the cascades pouring like melted 
silver over the rocks ?” : 

“T shall fill up the casks, nowI have madea 
landing, and the boys must turn over a few turtles, 
and if we could shoot a wild hog it would help out 
the provisions amazingly. I must go and see 
about it.” 

Accordingly Captain Leyard went out to the 
group of sailors, who were watching the consultation 
of their superiors with close attention. He gave the 
mate a few directions, and then sauntered away, to 
look for his youthful passenger. 

He called for him twice, before there was any re- 
sponse, and then the branching foliage of a thicket 
near at hand was parted cautiously, and a pale, 
frightened face looked out. 

“Oh, Captain Leyard, I am a poor persecuted 
creature! Dangers lurk for me, even on this far-off, 
deserted island,” he said, with quivering lips. 

“ He has found it out,” thought Captain Leyard, 
his heart dropping like a lump of lead, and he hung 
his own head down, and was silent. 

“ Oh, sir, for the love of heaven help me, be my 
friend.” 

“My poor lad! Would to heaven I might! Curse 
the day when ” he paused, shame-stricken. Did 
Will Yarrel know the whole? how Captain Leyard 
had sold his honourable character for a bag of gold? 
If not, his own tongue should not be blistered by the 
confession of the humiliating truth. 

But Will Yarrel by this time had partly overcome 
his agitation. 

“Sir,” said he, “I have one enemy worse thanall 
the rest of my troubles, and they are not few. I do 
not know whether it was friend or foe who gave me 
into your charge, but I have blessed one result of 
his deed, that I was escaping from this cruel and in- 


exorable enemy. I do not know what it means. He 
was certainly in London the day I was brought to 
you, but behold! almost the first face I saw when I 
stepped from the boat was his. Captain Leyard, can 
you save me, can you hide me from the old man with 


the white hair and those piercing eyes? Must you 
take him on board your ship? I suppose it is wicked 
in me to say it, but, oh, I wish he could be left be- 
hind.” ; 

Captain Leyard looked at him with less troubled 
eyes. 

““ You are afraid of that old man, Will ?” 

The boy shuddered. 

“Yes, sir, terribly, mortally afraid of him. Can 
you hide me anywhere inthe ship so that he cannot see 
me? He will know me. Those eyes of his pierce 
through everything. Oh, sir, I would rather the 
ocean swallowed me up. I would rather remain on 
this dreary, deserted island than go on board the 
ship with him!” 

A quick flash of relief went over the captain's face. 

““T can have no possible excuse for leaving him. 
He is in company of all the others. How can I single 
him out, and say he must not go?” he said medita- 
tively, “although he might be left here very com- 
fortably, until another ship called at the island.” 

“Then leave me!” exclaimed Will Yarrel impetu- 
ously. “Oh, Captain Leyard, that man must not 
know, nor dream that I am here.” 

“ Are you in earnest? Do you really desire to be 
left,” asked the captain, scarcely able to credit his 
ears, and yet his heart leaping up jubilantly at this 
amicable settlement of his secret trouble. 

“I do. You say there is nodanger. I shall be 
here, secure and tranquil; what need I to fear? Oh, 
it is only of mankind that I need to stand in dread. 
Nature will whisper sweet and tender messages to me. 
Heaven is above me, and when the next ship touches 
at the island, it will take me away, and he need 
never know my fate. He will have lost the track. 
Let me stay, sir.” 

“It is a very singular request, but if it be your 
wish, I have nothing to say. I will send your trunk 
on shore, and an abundance of provisions. I will 
leave you signals, to call the attention of passing 
ships. I will leave you everything to make you com- 
fortable.” 

Will Yarrel, after a hasty glance around, to be sure 
no one was in sight, seized his hand, and covered it 
with kisses, in the midst of which came a hot splash 
of tears. 


“ Oh, sir, the blessing of a poor persecuted creature 
shall follow you. Heaven reward you, and——” 

“Hush,” cried Captain Leyard, huskily, “or you 
will drive me mad. My conscience has already 
punished me enough. Do not thank me, but bless 
heaven, as I do, that it has turned what seemed a 
cruel imposition into a deed of mercy. Boy, boy, I 
was wicked enough to accept a bag of gold in pay- 
ment for your passage, and for you to be left on this 
island!” 

The agony of remorse on his face explained more 
lucidly than his words all Captain Leyard meant to 
confess. 

For a moment the wide brown eyes stared at him, 
and then taking in all the revelation, they deepened 
and deepened to blackness. The two hands were 
flung in childish fashion over the agitated face. 

“Oh, oh,” cried Will Yarrel, “ what have I done, 
what have I done, that everybody should be so will- 
ing to turn against me?” 

That was the keenest thrust Captain Leyard had 
yet received. For a moment he staggered under it, 
and then in a grave, sorrowful voice he told the 
whole story. 

“You are not to blame,” exclaimed his listener. 
“T freely exonerate you from blame. Only help me 
in this matter, and I will not only forgive, but bless 

ou.” 
“ Tt shall be done,” and I myself will see that you 
are rescued from the island. At the Cape of Good 
Hope I will find out the vessels bound to this track, 
and some of them shall call for you.” 

“T will hide in this thicket, then, until you get 
them all to the ship. Oh, be careful not to breathe 
a hint to that man. If this island were filled with 
wild beasts I would choose to remain, rather than 
venture upon the same ship with him.” 

He broke off suddenly, and crouched down behind 
the leafy screen. The mate and Captain Holt were 
coming around the rocks. 

Captain Leyard hurried away to meet them, and 
with unusual alacrity proposed to get the Lively 
Jane’s company at once on board the Sea Foam, 
which was presently accomplished. While they 
were being welcomed in the cabin and mess-room, a 
trunk and heavy box were lowered into the boat, 
and covered over with water-casks. Captain Leyard 
left the mate to look after affairs on board, much to 
his friend Holt’s surprise, and went himself to over- 
see the filling of the water-casks. 

He came back with a brighter face than his crew 
had seen on the voyage. The sails were set, and a 
gentle but steady breeze filled them out. The Sea 
Foam stood off from the bold shore, glided out like 
a fairy creature, lingering a long time, a white speck 
in the dazzling line of blending sea and sky, but 
finally dwindled and vanished. 

Will Yarrel, on the lonely island shore, watched 
it disappear. 

When it was fairly gone, the large, mournful, brown 
eyes were lifted upwards yearningly, the hands across 
the heaving breast clasped themselves prayerfully, 
and he murmured softly : 

“ At last! at last Iam free from the persecution 
of men. I am alone with earth and heaven. Why 
should I tremble or be afraid? Nature is loving 
and beneficent. I can trust myself here, and fear no 
menacing mysteries.” 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW HARRY CAME HOME. 


“ Sx years to-day! what a long, long time,” sighed 
Maud Merlin, sinking into the low seat by the win- 
dow, and pressing her sad, white face against the 
glass. “Ah, me! how happy I was; but it is all 
over, I shall never be happy again !” 

Her dark eyes overflowed with tears, and her 
memory reverted to the old home of her childhood, 
the great, rambling country-house, with its spacious 
rooms, blazing fires, and large-hearted hospitality. 
She could see the old garden, with its winding borders, 
cool retreats, and catch the sweet odour of the 
pinks, and the drowsy murmur of the bees; and 
there was the woodbine-arbour, beneath which she 
and Harry had sat so often together. How well she 
remembered one evening above all others, an evening 
in June; the air heavy with spicy odours, and 
a full moon pouring down its glorifying light upon 
the snowy billows of the orchard bloom, and the 
long hedges of roses, weighed down by their own 
intense perfume. On that evening she had listened 
to the story which has been so often repeated, but 
which never grows old. “Maud, my darling, I love 
you—will you be my wife?” She recalled the very 
words, she seemed to hear his dear voice, and see 
his tender eyes. The betrothal ring was still upon 
her finger, just as he had put it there on that night, 
and beside it another, even yet more sacred, her 





wedding-ring. 





And this stormy, desolate night was the anni- 
versary. Six years ago, and the old homestead haj 
rung with music and revelry. Every window blazed 
with light, and every broad hearth-stone glowed 
with flaming logs. For on that night, robed in white. 
and adorned with blossoms as spotless and sweet a, 
her own virgin heart, Maud, sole daughter of honse 
and heart, and beauty and belle wherever she wen. 
became a bride. 

One year, one short, sweet, happy year, that passe; 
by like some rare, rich melody, without a sing|, 
note of discord to break its divine perfection, and 
then the trouble came. The bare remembrance o/ 
it blanched the wife’s cheeks, and made her breat}, 
come in quick, painful gasps. At the close of thai 
short, happy year of her wedded life, her husband 
received information concerning the illness of ay 
only brother residing abroad. He was dying 
of a slow, but sure disease, and wished to seo his 
brother's face once more. Harry Merlin did not 
hesitate an instant, the path of duty was plain—he 
must go. Maud entreated to be permitted to accom- 
pany him, but he was inexorable. The risks and 
hardships were too great. 

Left alone, Maud was not the woman to give 
way to despondency; it was her nature always to 
be hopeful. She kept herself busy with the 
duties of her household, and at last the dreary days 
went by, and tidings from Harry came. He was 
safe at his journey’s end, but his brother was dead, 
leaving Harry, however, the inheritor of a consider- 
able fortune. As soon as his business matters could 
be arranged, Harry wrote he would start for home. 

Maud counted the days with throbbing impa- 
tience, the parting had been so long; she so pined 
to see his dear face, and hear his voice once more. 
She worked from morn till night, filling the rooms 
with little ornaments, and getting up little surprises 
against his return. She cultivated the flowers he 
loved, and sang the ballads he admired; never did 
woman count the passing moments with such loving 
expectation. At last the day came. She had re- 
ceived no farther intelligence, but she felt suro that 
he would come. The evening was in spring, genial 
and balmy, their little home a wilderness of blos- 
soms. She prepared his supper with her own hands; 
she adorned the rooms with the flowers he loved; 
and even laid out his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
drew his arm-chair beneath the window. Then she 
went to her chamber, and put on the dress he liked 
to see her wear—a mauve silk, with lace at the 
throat and wrists, and jet and gold ornaments; her 
glossy, brown hair held back by sprays of heliotrope 
and sweet verbena. Surveying herself in the mirror, 
she smiled and blushed, remembering his words 
when she had first worn the dress: 

“Oh, Maud! you are so beautiful; always wear 
this dress, darling, when you wish to please me.” 

The May sun wheeled lower and lower, and at 
last went down, leaving the earth wrapt in the 
dim mists of twilight. Maud began to grow im- 
patient. She lighted the lamps in the parlour, and then 
went out into the porch to wait. He surely would 
come, he would not disappoint her! The golden 
tints of day faded like the colours of a dream ; the stars 
came out one by one in the hazy lustre of the sky; 
and then the moon arose, coming up grandly above 
the purple steeps. Still he had not come, and the 
poor wife’s heart began to grow sick with hope de- 
ferred. Another hour, and then, above the mur- 
muring music of the night, she heard a sharp step 
upon the gravel ; she started to her feet, flushed and 
breathless ; but the next instant she fell back pale 
with disappointment, for the step was not his—she 
knew that long before the person came in sight. 

“ Mr. Rutherford, is it you? I am looking for my 
husband. What do you think can detain him ?” 

The man stood still, his face full of silent, un- 
speakable pity. Something in its expression caught 
her quick eyes, and she sprang forward and grasped 
his arm. 

“ Mr. Rutherford, you bring me tidings. Speak; 
don’t keep me in suspense.” 

Still the man was silent. 

“Oh, sir!” she entreated, “don’t trifle with my 
feelings. Do you know anything concerning my 
husband? If you do, for mercy’s sake, speak out!” 

“ Madam, I have heard—that is—there is bad 
news,” he began, his voice husky and broken. 

Her face grew as white as death; but her eyes 
were clear and calm, and her hand strong as she 
grasped his arm. 

“Sir, if you pity mo, tell me the worst at once, | 
can bear it.” 

“Well, madam, your husband and his party have 
been waylaid and murdered by the Indians.” 

“All? Did none escape ?” 

“Not one!” 

She turned round quickly, leaving him without 2 
word, and he saw her enter the house, close the door 
after her—and that was the end. 
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He would never come back any more, no matter 
how patiently she might wait and watch. He would 
never know that he had a son, never look upon the 
little chubby face, with its bold, blue eyes and sunny 
curls, so like his own. From henceforth her heart 
and home were desolate. : 

And this was the anniversary of her wedding-day. 
Six years ago, and she was a happy bride. Five 
years she had beens heart-broken widow. Her boy 
slept in his little bed, and she sat there, thinking 
and gazing out at the low, leaden sky, and the wind- 
tossed trees. The night was closing in rapidly—a 
night of storm and darkness. The rain came down 
in great, smoking sheets, and the wild, wailing winds 
rushed round the gables, and went shrieking over the 
hills like human souls in agony. Her heart ached 
with a desolation that seemed almost insupportable. 
Life was so hard, yet, for the boy’s sake, she must 
endure and live on. 

She looked down at her sable garments with hot, 
blinding tears. Six years ago, and she was robed in 
gems and blossoms. , His face, his very voice, seemed 
to come back to her; and she fancied that his spirit 
must be near her. No matter how high above her, 
how happy, she knew that he loved her still, and his 
glorified spirit might have left its home of bliss to 
keep with her that sacred anniversary—the fancy 
consoled her beyond expression. She glanced over 
at the sleeping boy, with a dim hope that his father 
loved and watched over him. Then a sudden im- 
pulse shot across her mind ; she would not keep the 
anniversary of her wedding-day in her garments of 
widowhood, she would put on the robe he loved. 

Stealing up to her chamber, she took out the mauve 
silk, the dainty laces, growing yellow and time- 
worn, and the pretty jet and gold ornaments, and 
arrayed herself as in days gone by ; and the old bloom 
came back to her cheeks, and the brightness to her 
eyes; and she seemed to lose her years and her 
widowhood, and to spring out afresh intd the rare 
beauty of her early maidgnhood. Thus arrayed, she 
went down softly and seated herself before the 
blazing fire, her face tearful and expectant. 

The anniversary pight wore on, wild and dark 
with storm, and still the poor wife, half dazed by her 
terrible sorrow, sat by her lonely hearth-stone, robed 
in her festive garments. At last there was a step 
without, a sharp, impatient step on ‘the gravel, but 
she did not hear it. A weary, travel-worn man, 
bronzed by exposure, and pale with long-endured 
grief, came up to the front entrance, and paused be- 
neath the low window. Through the parted curtains 
shone the ruddy firelight, revealing the warm, attrac- 
tive room: the old, familiar one, with his hat upon 
the wall, and his books and meerschaum on the 
mantelpiece, unmoved as he had left them; the 
kitten purring on the rug, and the little curtained 
bedin the distance, and the dear, sweet face, wet 
with tears, and the dress he loved in happy days, 
that seemed too far back to.the poor wanderer to be 
real. Wasitalladream? Was that the wife from 
whom he had so long been parted, whose face had 
been present with him through all his lonely hours 
of peril and imprisonment? Was she waiting and 
watching, and keeping his home bright for his re- 
turn ? 

He left the window, stole softly to the porch, and 
approached the side-door. He raised the latch: it 
opened, and he stood upon the threshold. 

Intent upon her own musings, her own sweet 
memories, and sad reflections, Maud heard no sound. 
Her heart was far away with the husband she had 
loved so well. The old dress had revived old asso- 
ciations, and his very presence seemed around and 
about her. She looked up with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes. 

“Oh, Harry! oh, my husband!” she murmured, 
“if you know how I love you, howI mourn your 
loss, surely your soul might speak to mine, and tell 
me that you are near me.” 

“Maud, my wife, my darling!” 

She started to her feet with a wondering, startled 
face. There he stood, worn and weary, changed in- 
deed from the man he had been, but the wife recog- 
uized him in aninstant. For a moment a solemn 
awe filled her eyes, and her love hesitated and 
trembled in the presence of a spirit from the other 
world; but the next instant she held him in her 
arms with a wild cry. 

“Oh, Harry, my husband! you are not dead, you 
have come back to me!” 

His passionate kisses on her face, his strong arms 
and throbbing heart, answered her as no words could 
have done. He had come back to her from imprison- 
ment amid the wild western mountains, from perils 
and dangers, and death itself. 

For a little while, after she had heard his story, 
and fully assured herself that he was really flesh and 
blood, and not a spirit, as she had first believed him, 
she lay quietly weeping on his bosom;e«then she 
arose, with a solemn tenderness in her eyes, and 





leading him to the little couch, drew aside the cur- 
tains, revealing the little face, flushed and dimpled, 
in — and the small, chubby fists clenched to- 
gether. 

Harry Merlin looked on without a word; then, 
bending down, he kissed the little sleeper with a joy 
and thankfulness in his soul too deep for utterance. 

And on this stormy night, after weary years of 
imprisonment amid barbarous hordes, after having 
endured trials and hardships, and almost death itself, 
this was How Harry Came Home. E. G. J. 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
a 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AGNES thought of the sad, young face that had 
bent over her couch two weeks before, and sighed ; 
but she said nothing of the singular meeting Claire 
had sought, nor of the threats she had uttered. 
She considered her temporarily deranged, and gave 
little weight to them. In truth she was too 
wretched herself, to give much thought to the 
sufferings of another. 

She sat silent so long that Colonel Thorne, who 
was very attentively regarding her face, at length 
asked : 

“Do you require time to make up your mind to 
receive the repentant prodigal, my daughter? I 
will not doubt the result ; for such loveas you have 
felt for Walter is not easily cast aside; yours must 
brighten with life again, when he asks you to restore 
it to him, as the most precious boon that can be ac- 
corded him.” 

A faint tinge of colour came for the first time 
since her illness into her marble face, and with a 
sigh, she said: 

“Tf I could only believe that, I—I might relent, 
for my own heart plays the traitor to me, and 
prompts me to the course you urge; though, alas! 
I feel the conviction, that happiness can never 
spring from the reunion of your son and myself.” 

“ Let us at least make another trial, Agnes,” said 
a voice, that thrilled through every pulse of her 
being. With a start, she raised her head, to find her 
husband standing beside her, with arms opened to 
enfold her in his embrace. 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, Agnes 
sprang up, it seemed to her without any volition of 
her own, and fell, weak and trembling, upon his 
breast. While she wept convulsively, Thorne ca- 
ressed her tenderly, and whispered : 

“Forgive me, Agnes, and take me back to your 
heart. I will try to make you contented, at least. 
There is nothing left for either of us now, but to 
make the best of the fate we have embraced. Our 
lot may not be a cloudless one, but at least we can 
try to live together in unity and peace.” 

She raised her head, and said: 

“After such a demonstration as this, I have no 
right to refuse. You may break my heart, as has 
been foretold, but it must cling to you, or perish.” 

Colonel Thorne softly left the room, and with a 
sense of triumph, Walter felt that this battle was 
won. Whether he would come off conqueror in those 
that still remained to be fought, the future alone 
could determine. He glossed over his abrupt depar- 
ture, and prolonged silence, as well as was possible, 
and Agnes, willing to be deceived, listened to his 
excuses, and tried to believe them. 

He did not tell her that her father almost 
forced him to join in the search for her; that mo- 
tives of self-interest swayed him; for Colonel Thorne 
held the mortgage on Willow Glen, and upon it had 
been discovered a coal mine, that was found to be 
very valuable. Colonel Thorne had closed the mort- 
gage, taken possession of the property, and offered 
itto his son as the price of a perfect reconciliation 
with his wife. 

Agnes was strong enough to travel, and prepa- 
rations for an immediate departure were made. 
Colonel Thorne and his son had their own carriage, 
and the pale invalid, well-wrapped up, was ten- 
derly placed on the back seat, after taking a kind 
leave of Mrs. Jones, whose broad face beamed with 
satisfaction at the result of the interview between 
the estranged husband and wife. 

She leaned into the carriage, and said : 

“Tt’s all for the best, ma’am. If a married woman 
can’t find happiness with her good man, she ain’t 
likely to find it anywhere else in this vale of 
tears.” 

“I believe you are right, Mrs. Jones, and there- 
fore I return to my duty as a wife, and I shall never 
forget how good you were to me, and I hope you will 
remember me kindly.” 

“ No fear about that, ma’am. I shall not forget how 
patient you’ve been, nor how liberal with your 
money. I'm paid three times over for what I did 
for you. Keep astout heart, and you and your hand- 





some husband will get along as well as most mar- 
ried folks do.” 

They shook hands cordially, the gentlemen took 
their places on the front seat, and Walter took the 
reins. 

It was a bright and balmy day, and Agnes felt 
new life and hope revive within her with every 
passing hour. On the following evening they ar- 
rived at Thornhill, over which she was installed as 
mistress, and for a few weeks all went on smoothly 
enough. Her father-in-law’s stay with them was 
brief. 

As long as Colonel Thorne remained, the conduct 
of Walter towards his wife was kind and conside- 
rate, but as soon as they were left alone he showed 
the utmost indifference to her, at times verging 
almost on contempt; for he could not deny him- 
self the pleasure of proving to his wife that he had 
not forgotten her bitter words, and did not intend to 
forgive them. 

He considered himself wronged of his freedom, 
and despised Agnes for the very love that brought 
her back to his arms. When a daughter was given 
to them, he showed no fondness for the child, and the 
link that should have bound them more closely to- 
gether, became an additional cause of bitterness and 
discord. 

Agnes, with all her natural pride and fire, resented 
not only the treatment she received at her husband’s 
hands, but the utter indifference he manifested to 
her helpless little one, because it was her child. 

She looked forward to a change in the unhappy 
life they led together, but fate denied her even that. 
A sudden and brief illness deprived her of the best 
friend she had, in the person of the ambitious Colonel 
Thorne, and Walter became the undisputed possessor 
of his father’s wealth, and the ruthless master of her 
life. 
Agnes would not leave him now, for she would 
never be separated from her child, and she knew 
that little as he cared for her darling May, he 
would never permit her to be removed from beneath 
his roof. 

So the years passed on—she liad her nursery—her 
husband, his studio, and they never sought each 
other in confidence, or affection. 

When the tedium of his home became too oppres- 
sive, Walter Thorne left it for weeks, or months, as 
the whim seized him, and his wife soon learned to 
consider these seasons of absence the only quiet and 
peaceful ones she enjoyed. She had but one friend. 
Ada Digby pitied the terrible mistake both had 
made, but her sympathies were given to the woman 
whose fate had been wrecked, through her unappre- 
ciated affection for a hard and ungrateful man. 


OHAPTER XXXVII. 


ON a warm evening in April, Mrs. Courtnay was 
sitting in her own room, looking over some papers, 
and arranging them before going on the long journey 
that lay before her. 

The preparations for embarking in the early part 
of May were nearly completed. Her son was at home, 
but he was restless and unhappy, and she feared the 
disappointment he had met with would exert an wn- 
favourable effect upon his future life. 

On Andrew’s return to the Grange, his first in- 
quiry was after Claire, and when told that she had 
not been heard from, he declared that he would go 
in pursuit of the man who had stolen her away, and 
if he had wronged her in any manner, he would exact 
a fearful expiation from him. 

His mother used all her influence to detain him 
near her, and finally extorted from him a promise 
that he would wait, till within two weeks of the time 
appointed for their embarkation before seeking Claire. 
Then, if no news from her came, he might make 
inquiries in person, and satisfy himself as to her fate. 

As the days and weeks passed on, bringing no let- 
ters from Claire, Mrs. Courtnay also became very 
anxious to ascertain something of her godchild, 
and she felt as unwilling as Andrew to go so far 
away, without satisfying herself as to her actual 
condition. 

The last evening of the stipulated time arrived. 
Her son had gone over to the post-office himself, and 
she was anxiously listening for his return, in the hope 
that he would bring a letter for her from the absent 


one. 
At length she heard his step upon the terrace, and 
laying down the paper she had been looking over, she 


glanced eagerly towards the door. Andrew came in, 
frowning heavily, and throwing his riding-whip upon 
the floor, angrily said: 

“It is the last day of grace, and there is nothing 
for you. Not a line—not a word to the friends who 
would have stood by her through everything. Claire 
is not orutaee ae maintain that, though she did 
elope from your protection ; and if she had anything 
good to tell, she would have written long ago. | 
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know that the wretch she trusted has blasted her 
life, or broken her heart. For either he shall dearly 
pay, I swear it. I will go in pursuit of him to-mor- 
row. It is now more than six months since she left 
the Grange, and it is high time that somebody in- 
terested in her fate should be looking after her. I 
can act the part of her brother, though a nearer and 
dearer relationship was denied me.” 

His mother reluctantly replied : 

“T suppose that no other course is now left. I am 
very anxious about the poor girl myself; but, An- 
drew, I am afraid that sending such a firebrand as 
you in pursuit of her, is not the wisest plan I could 
adopt. Ithink it will be best for us to travel to- 
gether, and if Claire has been badly treated, I can 
be her friend better than you. We can go on 
from here to London in time to embark on the India. 
She sails on the eleventh of May, and we have 
ample time to discover what has become of my poor 
child.” 

“Suppose he has murdered her,” said Andrew, 
with dilating eyes. “I have read of such things, 
ind her incomprehensible sileace gives us licence to 
think the worst. Such an unmitigated scoundrel as 
| believe this Thorne to be, would be capable of 
unything.” 

“ Yes—anything short of murder,” said a voice 
that startled both mother and son. Andrew started 
from the seat on which he had thrown himself, and 
rushed towards the open door. 

There, standing in the shadow, was the worn and 
weary phantom of the bright sylph who had fled 
from the shelter of that roof a few brief months 
before. The light of childhood had faded from her 
brow, its smiles from her lips, and she appeared ten 
years older than when they had last looked upon 
her. 

Claire came forward with languid steps, knelt 
before Mrs. Courtnay, and burying her face in her 
dress, in a voice sharpened by anguish, cried out: 

“T have come back, desolate and broken-hearted, 
to the sole friend I can claim on earth, and if you 
refuse to receive me, there is nothing left for me but 
to die. Oh,mamma! I am the most wretched of 
women !” 

Mrs. Courtnay lifted her in her arms, caressed her 
tenderly, and wept some bitter tears over her. She 
softly said : 

“You were right to come to me in your trouble, 
Claire, and the promise I made your father shall be 
sacredly fulfilled. But where is your husband? 
Why are you alone? and how is it that I have not 
been kept informed of what happened to you ?” 

“T had nothing good to tell you—nothing but 
humiliation and anguish worse than death. Look at 
my face, my hands, do they not show you that I 
have struggled with an illness that brought me almost 
to the verge of the grave? The man for whom I 
forsook you, cast me off; he broke the feeble link 
that bound him to me, and gave his hand to another 
girl to whom he had been betrothed before he came 
hither. His father, a hard, stern man, refused to ac- 
knowledge the penviless bride Walter had found for 
himself, and I was ignominiously turned from his 
house. Had my husband been true to me, he would 
have been disinherited. He weighed me in the 
balance against his father's gold, and that prepon- 
derated.” 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed Andrew through his closed 
teeth. 
mised to cherish and make happy? Claire, you shall 
be avenged. The coward thought you had no friend 
to stand by you, but I, boy as I am, I will bring him 
to an account for his baseness!” 

She turned towards him with an expression of 
dreary calmness, and said : 

“No, Andrew, that must not be. I thank you for 
the interest you manifest in my fate, but it is settled 
now, and a duel with Mr. Thorne could not do me 
any good. The day will come, shall come, in which 
I will repay him with interest, forevery pang he has 
made me suffer. I can live on till that time ar- 
rives, preparing myself for the part I shall have to 
play.” 

“TI consent on one condition,” replied Andrew, 
gloomily ; “‘and that is, that I shall be permitted to 
aid you in bringing retribution to this man who has 
so irreparably injured you.” 

Claired paused a moment, and then said: 

“ Perhaps I may need you—if so, I will call upon 

you. 
“ “Qh, my children, what compact isit that you are 
making ?” cried Mrs. Courtnay in alarm. “ Forgive, 
as you hope to be forgiven, is the Christian law, and 
you both must learn to abide by it.” 

Claire turned from Andrew, and in tones of pa- 
thetic entreaty said: 

“Oh, mamma, take me in your arms again; let me 
feel that I have a shelter on the tender heart that 
watched over my childhood, and softer feelings may 
come to me. I treated you very badly, but I have 
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“How dared he wreck the life he had pro- | 








been bitterly punished—how bitterly, heaven and 
my own heart alone know.” 

Mrs. Courtnay again clasped her to her breast, and 
tenderly said : 

“ IT forgive you, my child. I receive you back as 
a gift from heaven, for I have sadly missed you, 
We will go far from this country, into new scenes; 
you will forget this sad episode in your life, and 
yet be happy.” 

Claire shuddered, and mournfully replied: 

“ That is a word which henceforth has no meaning 
for me. ButIcan live on without it, cherishing the 
purpose that has given me courage to face the deso- 
lation of my lot. Oh, mamma,I am no longer the 
bright, pure spirit Ionce was. Fallen—fallen is my 
nature, and I can make no effort to exorcise the 
demon, which ever whispers that vengeance on that 
false man may yet be mine.” 

“ Hush, hush, my dear Claire ; thisis madness. In 
time, your mind will regain its true tone, and witha 
return of tranquillity, the evil promptings will cease. 
No man, and still less woman, should arrogate the 
right of Deity to punish wrong. Quiet your agi- 
tation, and try and tell me all that has happened to 
you since we parted.” 

Claire sat down beside her friend, shook aside the 
short curls with which her head was covered, and 
after a pause to collect her thoughts, commenced 
from the night of the flight from the Grange, and 
told all she could remember of her painful expe- 
rience. She ended by saying : 

“T should have come back to you as soon as I was 
strong enough to travel, but the kind friend who re- 
ceived me, would not permit me to leave her house 
while the winter lasted. She wished me to remain 
with her altogether, but that was impossible. Only 
with the friend of my childhood, could I hope for 
peace. I left Miss Digby's house at last, without her 
knowledge, for she always had some excuse for de- 
taining me, and I feared you would be gone, if I tar- 
ried longer with her. On the way hither, I stopped 
at a country tavern, because I was too weak to travel 
through the night. I there found my rival, deserted 
like myself, in the first weeks of her marriage. 
Walter Thorne obeyed his father’s commands to the 
letter, but broke them in the spirit, for his last wife 
was travelling alone, when she fell ill on the way, 
and he was, heaven knows where, amusing himself 
I saw her, spoke with her, and I pitied her, for she 
loves him, and he, in spite of his conduct to me, I 
know loves me.” 

“ My dear Claire, rid yourself of that idea, for Mr. 
Thorne loves no one but himself. Without remorse, 
he has sacrificed both you and her, but you are more 
fortunate than she is, you are freed from him. Do 
not delude yourself with the belief that this man 
ever truly loved you.” 

Claire almost passionately cried : 

“It is no delusion. He made one little month of 
my life a dream of heaven! He is hard, unprincipled, 
and, as you say, supremely selfish, but such heart as 
he has, is mine—all mine, and on that certainty I 
base my hopes of retribution. I will not give it up, 
for it is all I have to live for. Take that hope from 
me, and I shall perish.” 

Mrs. Courtnay soothingly said : 

“We will not speak any more of that at present. 
Finish your recital, my dear; who brought you hither 
to-night, and how came Andrew to miss you, for he 
has just returned from the post-office ?” 

“T came in the coach to and walked on 
here; I saw Andrew as he passed through the wood- 
land, but I concealed myself, as I wished to meet you 
before speaking with him.” 

“You came alone four miles through the forest, 
and at night too! You, who were once afraid to go 
through the house after dark.” 

It is my lot to go alone now. I know that hence- 
forth I must suffice to myself. I was not afraid in 
the woodland, for I felt that there, the great spirit of 
nature was around me as a protecting presence. 
Houses are sometimes haunted by evil spirits, but 
forests never that I have heard of. The only 
phantoms that crossed my path to-night, were the 
memories of that fatal one when I left the safe 
shelter of this roof, and went forth with one un- 
worthy of belief, or trust. Oh mamma! you are very 
good to take me back again, but I hope that I shall 
not long be a burden to you.” 

Mrs. Courtnay regarded her with surprise. 

“What can you mean, Claire? I hope you are 
not already maturing another plan to desert me.” 

“Tf Tam, it isnot to return to my recreant husband, 
for he is my husband, in spite of the decree that an- 
nulled our union. I am Walter's lawful wife, though 
that other poor victim will bear all his harshness 
and indifference, in the belief that it is her duty 
todo so. Let me tell you my plans, mamma, and I 
am sure that you will sanctionthem. Youare aware 
that my father left a son in France, who is a middle- 
aged uran now. He is rich, though he left us to live 





in poverty, but I do not think that was altogethe, 
Armand’s fault. I shall appeal to him to do a brother’; 
part by me; take me to France with you, where | 
shall probably find one both able and willing to pro 
vide for me.” 

Mrs. Courtnay was silent for a few moments ; gh. 
then said, with a glance towards her son, who hai 
been an eager listener to this conversation: 

“T know something of your brother, and wo wil] 
settle about this at some future day. But, is it pos- 
sible, that Mr. Thorne has been base enough to cast 
you off, without affording the means of living inde- 
pendently of others, to one he has 60 irreparably jp. 
jured ?” 

Claire drew her slight form up with a movement 
of superb disdain. 

“Compensation in money was offered by his father, 
for Walter has nothing of his own; but I refused it, 
I would sooner toil for my daily bread, than be in- 
debted for it to the man who so cruelly insulted me; 
who sent me from his house as if I had been a leper, 
whose presence infected its atmosphere.” 

“You were right, Claire, to refuse his money. 
Like fairy gold, it would have brought a curse with 
it. But do not speak, or think of ever going back to 
the house from which you were spurned. You have 
a better one always open to you, with true hearts in 
it, who will do their best to render you at least con 
tented. Only let me do something for you. Let me 
prove by my actions how ready I am to do battle in 
your cause. I will find this man, and make him an- 
swer for his baseness.” 

Olaire turned towards him, and grasped his hand. 

“Dear Andrew, you are a true cavalier, and | 
thank, and honour you. But for me, no risk must be 
run; no blood shall be shed on my account, and if you 
were to seek Walter Thorne, that would surely follow 
your meeting. Leave me to work out my own 
plans ; the blood I refuse to allow to flow in expia 
tion of my wrongs, shall yet be wrung from his 
heart in drops of bitterness. My hand alone must 
strike the blow that shall reach him; you are but a 
boy, and I will never consent to embroil you with the 
wretch who has destroyed my youth, and made my 
life desolate.” ’ 

While she thus spoke, Claire looked so wild and 
fierce, that Mrs. Courtnay was firmly impressed wit! 
the belief, that her mind had not entirely recovered 
from the shock of her desertion. 

She gently said: 

“ You need repose, Claire. Come with me to your 
old room ; no one has occupied it since you went 
away. I will order some refreshment to be sent 
up to you, before you retire.” 

“ Yes—I am very weary, but I do not need food. 
and by this time, it is known through the village 
that I have returned alone. It is well that we are 
going away, for I could not live here in the future. 
Good night; Andrew; I shall not forget that you 
would have avenged my broken life, but that species 
of retribution would not suit my purpose.” 

The ardent youth took the hand she held out to 
him, and pressed it so fervently to his lips, that she 
suddenly withdrew it, and proudly said: 

“Do not be too demonstrative to a wedded wife, 
Andrew. Remember that, in my own eyes, I am 
that, though I have permitted my husband to put 
another in my place. I am helpless now to riglit 
myself, but it will not always be so. Good night.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


CLatRe left the room with her friend, and, half av 
hour later, Mrs. Courtnay returned, to find her son 
pacing the room like a madman. He turned fiercely 
upon her, and rapidly said: 

“ Claire cannot mean it; she will never be so silly 
as to cling to the absurd idea of bringing retribution 
to a man who is unworthy of a single thought! Oh, 
mother! to have her back with us, on any terms, is 
happiness to me. We must win her to forget him, 
and be to us what she formerly was.” 

“ If you ask for nothing more than that, my sov, 
[ think we may succeed,” replied his mother. “ The 
poor child has endured more than the bitterness o/ 
death; and, knowing how deeply she has suffered, | 
forgive her for her treatment to myself. I will do 
all that is possible to restore her to her former 
brightness of heart; but to you she can never be 
more than a sister.” 

“ Why not? If Ican make her love me, I will 
marry her, in spite of every argument against it. | 
am my own master—or, at least, I shall be when | 
am twenty-one—and I cau then use my freedom as 
I choose.” 

“ My dear Andrew, you are cheating yourself 
with a fatal delusion. Claire will never give up the 
wild hope of yet compelling Walter Thorne to ac- 
knowledge her before the world as his wife. I fully 
understand that from her strange words. I fear 
that her mind is warped; but she has always show" 
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singular tenacity of purpose, and you, nor any other 
man, will ever be able to induce her to abjure the phan- 
tom she is bent on pursuing, and accept in its place 
the love of an honest heart.” 

“ We shall see,” he moodily replied. “ If I thought 
this Thorne would be always in my path, I would 
seek him out at once, and slay him with my own 
hand. He merits such a fate, if man ever did.” 

“That course would scarcely serve your cause 

with Claire,” said Mrs. Courtnay, coldly. “You 
seem very ready to fasten on yourself a life-long 
remorse, and speak of taking ahumanife as calmly 
as if the law of heaven does not forbid it. Iregret 
to see that all my teachings have produced se little 
fruit.” 
7 “ But this man is unworthy to five! It would be 
doing good service to mankind, to blot out from 
among them such an ingrate as he has proved him- 
self to be,” cried Andrew, impetuously. 

“That may be, but it is not yon who have the 
right to sit in judgment upon him, and then pro- 
ceed to execute thesentence you have yourself pro- 
nounced against him. Besides, @laire would never 
forgive you, if you widertook to redress her wrongs 
in that way.” 

Andrew angrily exélaimed : 

“Then she cares for him still! Ifshe hates him, 
as her words implied, ¢he would ‘thank and reward 
the man who took up her cause and avenged it.” 

His mother gently replied : 

“The human hearts difficult of comprehension ; 
but, if I read Olaire’s aright, there is beneath albits 
bitterness a delusive hope, that a day of reunion-will 
come between herselfand Walter Thorne. Thatis 
the only consolation she has now ; judge then how 
little she would thamk you for interfering between 
them in any way.” 

“ But she must put aside so wild a notion, shemust 
forget him, or think of him only with contempt aad 
aversion. How can @he oo who 80 
ruthlessly crushed ‘her? , Claire shall yet 
turn from him to me; I swear it, @nd IT will not be 
bafiled.” 

“Andrew, you make the path before me a very 
dificult one. You willforce me to regret i 
again received Cl&ire under my protection. If you 
were not going to Heidelberg to remain two years, 
I would not take her to Europe with me at all. As 
it is, when I get to Paris, I shall either surrender her 
at once to the care of her brother, or place her in a 
school to complete her imperfect education.” 

“You will do the last, mother, for Claire is your 
godchild, and you are responsible for her. You must 
never give her up to this brother of hers till you 
know something of his character. From his treat- 
ment of her father, I should say that he is unworthy 
to be trusted with his sister. Poor Claire seems to 
be doubly cursed, with a worthless husband and a 
heartless brother. Did M. Lapierre never explain 
to you how it was that he had a son in France, the 
possessor of wealth, while he drudged on here to the 
last, for the small sum you annually paid him.” 

“He spoke of him to me a few days before his 
death, and I think it must have been some presenti- 
meut of his approaching fate that induced him to 
doso. He stated that M. Latour and himself had 
some business difficulties, which ended in an open 
rupture; forhe had taken his son into partnership in 
the banking-house, of which he was the head.” 

“Why do you call him Latour? Was not his 
name the same as his father’s ?” 

“His mother was noble, and he chose to assume 
her name when he took possession of the estate he 
iuherited from her. Such things are of frequent vc- 
currence.” 

‘A precious specimen he must be! Yet you are 
thinking of making him the guardian of his disowned 
sister.” 

“M. Latour has not disowned Claire, for I scarcely 
think he is aware of her existence. His father held 
no communication with him for many years before his 
death ; and I believe it even possible that the son 
was never informed of his second marriage. He told 
we that if anything happened to himself, he wished me 
to take Claire with me to France, find her brother, and 
with the assistance of papers he left behind him, es- 
tablish her claim tothe sum of forty thousand francs, 
with the interest that has accumulated on that sum, 
during the last eighteen years.” 

“And with that money due to him, M. Lapierre 
vegetated here, and never claimed it! What a strange 
man he must have been!” 

“My son, do not speak so lightly of so noble and 
high-toned a man ‘as your old tutor was. I do not 
understand the details of the case; I think M. 
Lapierre was a very resentful man, but he made it 
clear to me that Claire had a just claim upon her 
brother, which I shall certainly put forward.” 

“But he did not tell you to give his daughter 
up to the tender mercies of this affectionate and 
dutiful son?” asked Andrew, bitterly. “As to 
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myself, I would sooner see Claire thrown into the 
arena with wild beasts, than surrendered to such a 
man as this Latour must be. His own father aban- 
doned his native land sooner than dwell on the same 
soil with him, and I am sure there must have existed 
a bitter and irreconcilable feud between them, nearly 
as'they were related.” 

“T have no wish to part from Claire myself, but 
you may render it necessary for me to do so. If you 
dread the thought of placing her under the care of 
her naturalyprotector, you must put a curb upon your- 
self, and give me no cause of uneasiness on your ac- 
count. My first duty is to my own children; after 
performiing'that, I will do the best I can for the un- 
fortunate girl who has again returned tome. If you 
are really her friend, you will bury this mad passion 
in oblivion, and learn to regard Claire only as a dear 
and cherished sister.” 

“Asif that were possible, mother—I shall love 
Claire to ‘the end, as [ have loved her since I could 


‘remember anything. But I will try and do nothing 
t 


to frig hrowing her into the power of 
her brother. 1 


os 28 fe ou will not be able to 
find ‘him, mor do Wlaire to accept money 
from him. “You are rich enough to give her as much 
as Latour owes her, and neither Julia nor I would 
hdd 
i. @ourtnay smiled faiitly. 
“I daresay not, but I dave a promise to fulfil 


‘Wwhichwas made to the dead. \M. Latour will not be 


@ifficult to find, for he stillhas business connexions 
He is not an acting partner, but a large 
portion of his fortune \is etwbarked in the banking- 
house of Latour & Co.” 

“ Why, how did you find out all this, mother?” 

“T wrote to a friend im Paris immediately after M. 
Lapierre’s death, to ascertain what chance there was 
to obtain justice for Claire. The reply came two 
months,ago, but as she was gone I said nothing about 
it.” 

“Ts Latour married ?” 

‘He has vo wife, bubwhen in Paris he keeps up an 
elegamt establishment. He ‘is supposed to be very 
rich, but he wastes momey in various ways, and no 
ne-can tell how long His resources may last.” 

“Umph! a sperdthrift—a defaulter—a bad son! 
A charming relative to claim, upon my word! I 
think it will be better for all concerned to let this 
man rest in the shade; no good can come to any of 
us, from allowing him to know in what relation he 
stands to Claire.” 

“It is too late for such a course as that. Claire 
understands her claim upon him, and from her words 
to-night I think she intends to enforce it, if necessary. 
I have no right to ask her to forego it; and, after 
all, M. Latour is her brother. We have no power to 
withhold her from him, if he asks her to go to him, 
and she consents.” 

“She will never do that, after all your kindness 
to her.” 

“She will certainly do it, if you attempt to breathe 
into her ears a hint of your insane passion for her. 
Claire is a wilful and impulsive creature, and no one 
can tell what she may do in a moment of excitement. 
Heaven help you both! for you are alike in some 
respects, and most unfitted to bear the burden of life 
together, even if she would listen to your warning.” 

“ She shall listen to it yet, and give back love for 
love,” he muttered under his breath; but he added 
aloud: “Good-night, mother! I think I have lis- 
tened to enough wisdom for one lesson. You mean 
kindly, I know; but Iam afraid I am not as grate- 
ful as I should be. I will promise to be on my good 
behaviour on our voyage, and I have too much to oc- 
cupy me before it begins, to waste much time in 
thinking of Claire.” 

He kissed her forehead lightly, took up his candle, 
and went to his own room. 

Mrs. Courtnay sat late over her accounts, but her 
thoughts were not with them. At length she put 
them away, and slowly moved towards her own 
apartment. 

She could not refuse the deepest sympathy to 


the forlorn creature who had thrown herself on her. 


corapassion, but she had not quite forgotten or for- 
given the wilful disobedience which had resulted so 
fatally to Claire herself. If she had not followed the 
bent of her own will, how different a fate might 
have been hers! 

Under the fostering care of her maternal friend, 
she would have developed into sweet and gracious 
womanhood; in time, the fervent love of Andrew 
might have won its reward, and the course of her 
life have been comparatively smooth. 

Andrew had his faults of temperament and cha- 
racter, but they were trifling in comparison with 
those of the man Claire had so implicitly trusted, 
only to have her heart broken and her pride trampled 
in the dust. 

Mrs. Courtnay shuddered as she thought of what 
results might follow this too early initiation into the 


harshest realities of life for one so brilliantly en- 
dowed with beauty, intellect, and passion. 

That Claire would not remain passive under the 
humiliation and suffering which brought to the sur- 
face all that was evil in her nature, she felt assured. 
Into what it might culminate, who could tell? And 
her son, the darling of her life, had set his heart upon 
this wayward, unattainable creature, this young 
leopardess, who only veiled her claws till the op 
portunity for a fatal spring upon her enemy should 
be possible. 

Mys. Oourtnay might be pardoned if in her heart 
arose the wish that it might be possible to remove 
the responsibility of such a fire-spirit upon the 
rother on whom she possessed the strongest claim. 

Tt was late before she slept, but she was 
aroused af an early hour by the rapturous exclama- 
tions of her little girl over the return of her dearest 
Olaire. Julia rushed into her mother’s chamber, 
erying : 

*Oh, mamma—mamma, (laire has come back : but 
something is the matter with her! She don’t laugh 
and frolic with meassheusedtodo. She took me in 
her arms.and cried over me, but I was glad to see 
her back for all that. Betty is‘here,and I thought 
She would have gone crazy with joy when she saw 
Olaire again. Bat where has she been all this time, 
abd where is Mr. Thorne? I thought he was coming 
back with her.” 

Mrs. Courtnay looked downon the eager face of the 
child. She sadly replied : 

* You must not speak of him, Julia—he is dead to 
Olaire now.” 

* Dead, mamma !—then no wonder she cried. Ol), 
I - so sorry for her—shan’t I tell her how sorry | 
‘un ?” ? 

“No, my love ; that would only distress her 
more. You must never mention Mr Thorne’s name 
to her.” 

“ But, mamma, you talk of my papa—and even 
like to doit—and he is dead, too.” 

“But, my dear, Claire and I are not alike. I have 
been atone many years; but with her it is a new 
and very bitter grief. Don’t ask her any questions, 
Julia. [am sure you will not, when I tell you that 
it will be unkind to do so.” ; 

“ Well, I'll be good then, and not tease her—only 
I hope she won’t cry over me much. I had much 
rather she would romp and play with me as she 
uséd to do before Mr. Thorne came.” 

Suddenly the voice of Claire spoke through the 
half-open door : 

“Come with me, Julia, and give mamma time to 
dress. Let us visit poor old Carlo’s grave—you 
promised to show it to me.” 

The child sprang away, and her mother heard her 
talking busily as the two crossed the hall and went 
forth into the yard, 

The faithful old dog had been buried near a ¢lump 
of shrubbery that stood on a little knoll in the rear 
of the house, and Julia had induced her brother to 
carve out a wooden board, and place it at the head of 
| his small grave. Andrew had cut the name of 
| * Carlo” in large letters; and beneath it in tiny 
characters, were the words: , 

“A faithful friend—slain by the treacherous hand 
of one we trusted.” 

As Claire stooped over to read the inscription, 
Andrew joined them. Before he could utter the 
salutations of the morning, she raised her head, and 
with flashing eyes pointed to his work, as she haugh- 
tily asked: 

“Does that refer to me? You carved those 
words, and you knew nothing of him. How dared 
you suppose me capable of hurting poor Carlo ?” 

With fire equal to her own, he replied : 

“The dog was in your way, and he was poisoned. 
Was not the inference a just one, that you had, at 
least, been privy to his destruction ?” 

“Oh, brother, don’t say that,” cried Julia, “for 
you know that Claire would never have hurt even a 
hair on poor old Carlo.” 

Andrew’s ungovernable temper was aroused by 
the angry glare in Claire’s eyes, as she fixed them 
upon him, and he defiantly replied : 

“T don’t know that at all. She wounded my mother 
to the heart by eloping with a man she knew little 
enough about, and she struck a mortal blow at mine 
by giving herself to him. Yes, you know what you 
were to me,” he passionately went on,—“ You havo 
always known it, yet you forsook those that loved 
and cared for you, to go off with a man who has re- 
warded you with a worse fate than was given to the 
poor old dog.” 

Claire covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. Julia caught her brother’s hand, and 
whispered : 4 

“Oh, brother, how could yon talk to her of Mr. 
Thorne. He is dead, you know, and Rosebud i» 
sorry about him.” 





“T would to heaven he were dead,” muttered An- 
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drew, as he approached nearer to 
to speak in a gentler tone. 

“Don’t mind me, Claire; you know my temper 
always gets the better of me. I don’t believe that 
you put Carlo out of the way, or that you even knew 
anything about it. The same ruthless hand that 
has crushed you, gave him the deadly drug that 
killed him. ‘There—forgive me—let us be friends 
again.” 

She raised her face, pale with the conflict of pas- 
sions that rent her heart, and said: 

“One two conditions I will forgive you. They are, 
that you never again refer to my wretched past ; that 
you respect my position sufficiently, to refrain from 
any allusion to the affection you profess for me. In 
the church yonder, I plighted the vows that shall 
be binding on me, though they have been broken by 
him who pledged his in return. Iama forsaken wife, 


Claire, and tried 


but stilla wife; remember that, through all our fu- | 


ture intercourse with each other, or we shall cease 
to be friends.” 
She walked away with the proud bearing of an 


insulted queen, and Andrew stood looking sternly | 


after her, internally raging at the words she had 
just uttered. He clenched his hands, and muttered: 

“ We shall see. 
bend to me yet, and accept the love I will make ne- 
cessary to you. I will win you in spite of yourself.” 

With terrified eyes, Julia looked up into his ex- 
cited face, and then slowly asked: 

** Why do you look so angry, brother? and what 
did Claire mean ? 
quarrel with each other, and she just come back, too. 
I think you ought to be ashamed of yourself, to make 
her cry as she did.” 

“ Babies like you have no right to think about any- 
thing,” he roughly answered. “ You can’t understand 
affairs ; but youare not to tell my mother of what has 
happened here. Do you hear that, Julia?” 

“Oh, yes, I hear plainly enough,” replied the little 
lady, offendedin her turn, and she was moving away, 
when Andrew caught her by the arm, and bending 
over her, significantly said : 

“You had better heed my words, too, Julia. I 


am not trying to threaten you, child, but my re ny | 
id I | 
have had a quarrel, and it will be best not to tell her | 


would only be annoyed to know that Claire a 


of it.” 

“Then I won’t tell, for I don’t want to trouble 
her. Let my arm go. I must go to Claire, and try to 
make up for your crossness.” 

Andrew permitted her to leave him, and half an 
hour later, the four met at the breakfast table. 


Claire, whose vivacity and grace had 


it. 


Haughty as you are, you shall | 


I don’t know why you should | 








[CARLO'S GRAVE. ] 


its ornament, sat like a sorrowful phantom beside 
She made an effort to talk, but soon relapsed 
into vague silence, and the delicate viands placed 
before her seemed to offer no temptation to her ap- 
petite. 

Andrew lowered like a thunder-cloud ready to 
| break into electric flashes, and but for Mrs. Court- 
nay’s deep compassion for the unhappy girl, she 
| would have bitterly regretted the necessity that 
| brought Claire again beneath her roof, and threw 
| her in daily contact with her son. She felt her in- 
ability to curb Andrew in any way, for his fiery will 
and headlong temper had, even in childhood, been 
beyond her control; now, it was hopeless to do 
more than influence him when he was in a tractable 
mood. 

When the meal was over, he followed his mother 

to her morning room, and curtly said: 
. “Iam going away to-day, andI shall be glad if you 
will have my things packed. Iam not willing to 
stay any longer in so gloomy a dungeon as this 
house is, since all the joy and life went out of it 
with Claire’s brightness. I would as soon eat ‘ fune- 
ral baked meats’ as sit at the table with her again, 
till she becomes more like her old self.” 

Mrs. Courtnay was glad of any respite from his 
moodiness, and she quickly replied : 

“It is the best thing you can do,my son. You 
can make a parting visit to your cousins, and return 
here in time to escort us to London. With the assis- 
tance of my lawyer everything can be settled to 
my satisfaction, without troubling you at all.” 

““So much the better, for I am weary of the mono- 
tony of this place, and I need a change. 
one charge to give you, mother, and that is, to im- 


and not this unknown brother of hers.” 

“Let the future take care of itself, Andrew,” 
said his mother, impressively. ‘I shall do the best 
by Claire that is consistent with the higher duty I 
owe to you.” 
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“Tam going away to try and forget all about her. 
| I'll see if my cousin Emma has grown into as pretty 
a girl as she promised to become, and maybe, | shall 
console myself with her.” 

“T only hope that you are in earngst, Andrew, for 
Emma possesses the qualities you will need in a wife, 


| when you are old enough to take one. She is gentle | 


| aud yielding, and she would be to you what I was 
to the father you so strikingly resemble—a spirit of 
peace.” 
Andrew regarWed her for amoment in silence, and 
| then more gently, said : 
“ Itis hard upon you, mother, to havea second edi- 
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tion of so passionate a man as my father was to 
deal with. I remember his fiery and impulsive 
temper very well, but you bore it all like an angel, 
and made him happy in spite of his own short- 
comings. I will e an effort to do what will 
please you, but I have many doubts as to my suc- 
cess.” 

“ Only try in good faith, Andrew, and the result 
will be all that I could wish,” replied Mrs. Court- 
nay, with a sigh. “If I possessed with you the 
same influence I once wielded over your father, all 
would be well. But I fear you think it manly to 
rebel against your mother’s authority, and set her 
wishes at defiance.” 

He blushed scarlet, and frankly said: 

“ Perhaps there is some such silly feeling in m) 
heart, but, indeed, mother, I have the highest r- 
spect for you, and I earnestly wish to remove frou 
you your present cause of uneasiness—therefore | 
am going away.” 

“Thank you for that concession, my son,” and 
she kissed him tenderly. “Put from yourself «l! 
thoughts of Claire—regard her as utterly beyon! 
your reach, and you will soon gain a victory ove: 
your passion for her.” 

“Perhaps so,” was the vague response; “I cau 
but try at all events. Iam going now to order m) 
horse, and I shall take my servant with me to bring 
him back. I shall be sure to return in time to accom 
pany you to London.” 

Thus it was settled, and Andrew set out on lis 
journey. After he was gone, Mrs. Courtnay pursued 
her preparations for departure with a lighteued 
heart ; Claire endeavoured to render herself usefu! 
to her, and in the active occupation of the following 


press on Claire that you are the one to protect her, | days, she grew to be something like her old self. 


Her health became stronger, and her spirits begs! 
to revive, though at times she was plunged into tli 
deepest gloom, from which nothing could arouse le: 
At such seasons she roamed alone about the place 
occasionally extending her rambles as far as tle old 
ruins, in which she and her father had lived togethe! 
But these visits made her more gloomy than before, 
so she gradually confined her walks to the domain 
around the Grange. = 

Yet, every spotabout the grounds was filled wil 
memories of Thorne, and if she had wished it, slic 
could not have escaped from that enthralling pas'. 
But she did not wish it; to him all her thouglits 
turned ;—to find the means of reaching him, and re- 
paying him for the ruin of her young life, was he! 
one absorbing dream, and soon it became the maste: 
passion of her undisciplined soul. 

(To be continued) 
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a 
CHAPTER VII. 


FREELAND was a man of unquestionable nerve and 
action. He was prominent in his class as one with 
whom it was dangerous to take liberties, notwith- 
standing his freedom of speech and manner. He 
was irritable to a fault, or rather to a serious defect, 
in his general good character. No doubt the blight 
upon his reputation, so jealously guarded by him 
from the knowledge of the world—a blight known 
not even to Rouletta, to whom he confided every 
care and vexation, caused this unpleasant trait in a 
temperament naturally open, frank, and forbearing. 

But there was an indefinable something radiating 
from the countenance of the Arabian, which subdued 
his irritability. No other man could have taken the 
personal liberties with Harry Freeland that had been 
taken by this stranger, not even his most intimate 
friend, without receiving a buffet in the face, though 
he died for it. 

Perhaps, had he known that this bold stranger was 
an aristocrat by a lineage of centuries—a prince by a 
descent of more than a thousand years—the black- 
smith might have been spurred to instantresentment, 
for he hated, with a bitter democratic hate, all artifi- 


, eyes sank beneath his steady regard. 
| wish to read the note? How came he to know that 





cial lines of society. 

He knew nothing of the stranger, farther than that 
he was infinitely his superior in physical prowess. 
He felt, it is true, an overwhelming sense of his own | 
inferiority to the stranger, in something besides mere 
bodily strength; but, as he believed him to be far 
below himself in the scale of rank—a mere follower of | 
anart which he despised as being simply useless, | 
except as an ornament, he attributed this superiority | 
of presence to the devil, to magic, to anything but 
» true cause—superiority of education and intel- 
ect, 

He did not, therefore, resent the indignity he had 
suffered, in having his wrist violently wrenched by a 
stranger in his own house, but remained motionless 
‘ind speechless as the Arabian slowly smoothed the 
= note upon the table, and deliberately pe- 
rused it. 

He watched to guess at the contents, but the calm 
repose of the dark features evinced nothing which 
might aid him. 

Rouletta, too, seemed quelled by a species of awe 
beyond her understanding ; and, as the Arabian folded 





“p the note, and secured it in a secret pocket of his 
Vest, she had no power to demand it from him. 
“Who is he? What is he ?” thought she, as her | 
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“ Why did he 
the handkerchief concealed it? What is it to him? 
Why does he keep it ?” 

Her eyes expressed this as she forced them to meet 
those of the Arabian, and he understood her as well 
as if she had spoken them with her lips. 

It was then that the prince produced and wrote 
upon his ivory tablet the same word which he had 
written beneath the picture of the handsome French- 
man: 

‘“* Maranatha !” 

* Rouletta read the word and trembled. She was 
learned far above her station, and she instantly re- 
cognized its dread meaning. It was an anathema, a 
curse, a bitter, scathing malediction. The great 
apostle Paul had used it against great crimes, and 
she imagined this mysterious stranger meant thus: 

“Your lover isa villain, and if you go with him, 
may the Lord come speedily to punish you for a folly 


which is a crime ! 


She placed the tablet upon the table, and said nota | . 7 
| pointed at the apparition, had not escaped his notice, 


word. She was appalled. The word was traced in 
Arabic characters. How had this man learned that 
she understood Arabic ? 

Freeland snatched up the tablet, and stared at it, 
exclaiming : 

“Maranatha! The same word that was traced 
upon the wall under the portrait of the Frenchman!” 

“ Ah!” thought the prince, as his dark eyes rested 
sharply upon the face of the smith, “ this man, also, 
understands Arabic ! Now, where did he learn it ? He 
is deeper than I thought, for even in the brief mo- 
ment that he saw that portrait, he marked that word, 
and has recognized and pronounced it. It is there- 


; fore certain that he has been in Arabia, has known 
the accursed Frenchman, is sensitive to alarm in the 


matter.” 


“ My friend,” said Freeland, “it is true that you | 


have rendered me some excellent service to-night, 
and Iam grateful for it. But it is very evident to 
me, first, that your masters, the Forettis, set you 
upon my heels to follow and spy upon me ; secondly, 
that you have some purpose of your own in view 
which may injure me ;and, thirdly, that youare very 


insolently interfering in a matter which concerns me | 


and my daughter. You havea note to which you 
have no right. I demand it.” 

The Arabian smiled scornfully. 

“ Oh,” cried Freeland, growing angry, “ I know 
that youare thrice as strong asI am, but fortunately 
there isan invention which places the weakest man, 
if he be brave, upon an equality with the mightiest.” 

With these words the smith thrust his hand be- 
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hind a mirror on the mantelpiece, drew forth alarge 
pistol and presented it at the head of the Arabian, 
adding : 

“The note! 
man !” 

Perhaps Alaric had never been in more imminent 
danger of instant death than he was at that moment. 
Freeland was desperate when aroused, and the 
events of the evening had fired his blood almost 
to madness. 

He began to hate this man, and with Freeland to 
hate was to injure. He could forgive the superior 
prowess of the Arabian, but not his lordly assump- 
tion in his own house. 

A fearful suspicion arose in his mind, that perhaps, 
after all, the Arab was an accomplice of Miles Sher- 
lock. Certainly, he was in the service of the 
Forettis, and they had some design against Harry 
Freeland in view, or why had this man followed him. 

It began to dawn upon Freeland’s mind that if the 
Woman in Black knew his secret, others might also 
know it. The angry aspect of the Arabian, as he 


Give it to me, or you are a dead 


or it would not have flashed upon his memory as 
it did. 

It was very probable, then, that as the Arabian 
knew the Woman in Black, he might have learned 
from her that secret which Freeland had buried in 
his heart,—not the secret of his true name and the 
blight which had fallen upon it, but another and 
more important secret. 

For long years, Freeland had held his two great 
secrets profoundly locked within his own soul, and 
yet within a few days several circumstances had 
happened, which seriously threatened to expose all. 

These circumstances might be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

A woman, unknown to him, had appeared and co- 
vertly menaced him with exposure, at the same 
time uttering his real name. 

After a lapse of several weeks, the face of that 
woman had again appeared, spying in his window. 

He had that day, impelled by a mysterious dream 
told him by his daughter, visited the saloon of two 
artists, strangers to him, and by mere chance, or 
driven by fate, seen these portraits, which filled him 
with terror. 

He had been attacked in the street by a band of 
ruffians, whose purpose undoubtedly was either to 
murder him, or to bury him for life in the horrible 
mines. 

He had been dogged through the streets by an 
emissary of the artist, who possessed the three 
portraits. 
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This emissary had rescued him from the ruffians, 
and by him been led into his own house. 

This same'emissary certainly had recognized the 
Woman in Black as a former, if not present, acquaint- 
ance. 

This Arabian, for purposes of his own, orin the ser- 
vice of the Forettis, whom he must now regard as 
enemies, had secreted upon his person a note no 
doubt written by Miles Sherlock to his daughter. 

Lastly, this’ Miles Sherlock, beloved by his 
daughter, and more to be feared \than every other 
dread, was the leader of the .ruffians, and if not in 
league with the weman io black, or with the 
Forettis, or with the Arabian,,was aman who, of all 
the men upon the earth, should)mewer become the 
husband of Rouletta, nor be beloved by her. 

From these causes, therefore, Harry Freeland, 
driven into desperate;mage, and ‘already chafed by 
his quarrel with his daughter, aimedhis pistol at the 
head of the prince, amd exclaimed : 

“Give me the note, or you area dead man !” 

The prince did mot.move a mugele of his tall 
figure, when thus suddenly confronted by a menace 
of instant death. Only his eyes, calm, resolute, de- 
tiant, turned steadily upon the amgry face of the 
desperate man. 

He was too wellexperienced with danger, in every 
shape, not to know that \if/he attempted to rush 
upon Freeland’s weapon, when his finger was 
upon the trigger, a) bullet .weuld pierce his brain. 
Skilled as he wasin reading the faces of men, he knew 
that the smith intended to shoet/himidead, and with 
no delay, if he refused, to givemp the note, and yet 
he resolved not to part with it until the eyes of 
Vellino Foretti had perused it. 

Keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon those of his 
adversary, he began to take the note from his vest. 

“ Father!” exclaimed Rouletta, wildly, springing 
between Freeland and the Arabian, “eommit no 
murder! Do not shoot him before my eyes!” 

“Would you rather that L shonld xead the note 
than see this man dead apon ‘the ‘floor ?” demanded 
her father, foreing her-aside, but mot losing his 
aim at the prince. 

“Yes, oh, yes! Anything rather than see a 
murder done. I will tell you all that is in the note. 
[ swear to youl will!” cried Rouletta, struggling in 
vain to reach the hand which held the pistol. 

“You might speak falsely,” replied Freeland, 
hoarsely. “My life may depend upon knowing 
what Miles Sherlock has written to you.” 

“No, it cannot! Your life! Heaven, what a 
suspicion * 

“ Or that which is dearer to me than my life,” said 
Freeland, “the honour of my daughter! What 
vould my life be worth if you lost your honour? 
What care I for the life of a man, or of a thousand 
1uen, if I can save you from the villany of Miles 
Sherlock? Back, girl, or you may aid this man to 
slay your father. If once his grasp touches me, he 
can tear my head from my shoulders. Back, or my 
blood may be upon your hands, Rouletta !” 

Appalled by the hoarse vehemence of his voice and 
the terrible meaning of his words, Rouletta sank down 
and covered her face with her hands, not daring to 
look upon the deed, which she saw crouching like an 
enraged tiger in her father’s eyes. 

Not for an instant during this excited dialogue had 
Freeland’s hand lowered the fatal aim he had taken, 
nor had his gaze flashed from its object. Had the 
muzzle of the weapon fallen or turned aside the frac- 
tion of an inch, or had his eyes for a second moved 
from those of the Arabian, the latter would have 
smitten him prostrate. 

Notwithstanding that the prince seemed so calm 
and careless, every muscle and sinew of his active 
frame wae tightly strung for a bound, such as only 
he could make, at the throat of the smith. 

Freeland knew this fact, for he was a veteran in 
affrays in which human lives hang upon a hair, upon 
the flash of an eye, the quiver of an eye-lash. He 
knew already the formidable strength and activity 
of the Arabian. He had felt his grasp twice; he 
had scen him leap, in that room containing the three 
portiaits, like a leopard over chairs and tables and 
clutch him irresistibly. 

“The note!” he exclaimed, in a deep, hoarse voice, 
‘the note! If the word three twice passes my lips, 
and I have spoken it once, you area dead man. One 
—two * 

Rouletta stopped her ears with frantic hands. Al- 
ready she thought she heard her father pronounce 
the fatal word; already the report of the pistol 
seemed crashing through her brain, and she shud- 


dered fearfully, as she expected to feel the jar of a | 


dead man falling headlong—shet, murdered in her 
presence. . 

Freeland did not repeat the word three. The pistol 
was nut discharged, for even as his tongue pressed 
that word upon his teeth, the Arabian extended his 
hand with the note in its palm. 


The wary smith did not lower his aim until his left 
hand had.grasped the note ; nor even then, for, still 
covering the head of the Arabian with his weapon, 
he said: 

“ Now, depart alive while you may. For the favour 
you did me I thank you. Learn hereafter that though 
Harry Frecland may be subdued, he cannot be kept 
down, and if ever he catches you or your accomplices, 
whvever they may be, watehing him, he will not 
wait to count one before he steps your spying witha 
bullet. Go, and thank your Prophet that you esoape 
so easily.” 

The prince smiled haugh and left the room, 
Freeland following him with levelled weapon until 
he had passed from the house into the street. 

There he paused until: he lest the sound of his 
vanquished adversary’s fetreating footsteps, when 
he locked his gate, re-entered: his house, locked and 
barred the front door, and returned to his parlour. 

Rouletta was seated againvat the table, looking 
pale, yet resolute. The stormy scene through which 
she had passed, and it seemed to her that it had 
burst upon her dream of love like a tempest, had 
somewhat-exhausted her frame, but not dimmed the 
brightness.of her eye, mor subdued its defiant ex+ 
pressionynor #haken her confidence in him whom she 
loved. 

While her father followed the Arabian, she had 
risen frem her posture of terror, and, kneeling where 
Freeland’s heavy heel had crushed the likeness of 
Miles Sherlock, collected with her soft and beautiful 
hands the shattered remnants of the miniature. 

‘These she had: placed: upon 'the smooth surface of 
the marble table, and, when her father returned, was 
gazing at them with mournfal, yet not tearful, eyes. 
it was strange that, during all her bitter quarrel, no 
toar had moistened her splendid eyes. It was strange 
that, as. she contemplated the result of her father’s 
violence, no tear fell to bedew'the shattered relics 
before her. 

Freeland had remarked the hard dryness of her 
eyes, even as he rebuked: her, and :it «struck his: at- 
teatien when he re-entered the little parlour. 

They had had many a sharp-querrel before, and 
tears of anger, with tears of pleading, had ever 
been Rouletta’s most effective weapon in beating 
down the sturdy and generally violent opposition of 
her father. 

But to-night she had not shed a tear. Resolute, 
obstinate pride had kept her beautiful eyes dry and 
defiant. But ance only had their expression softened, 
and that was when she begged her father not to slay 
the Arabian. 

No tears even then, nor when she sunk upon the 
floor overcome by fright. 

“ If she would only cry a little,” thought Freeland, 
as he closed the parlour door and paused as her eyes 
flashed from the shattered miniature to his. ‘“ When 
a woman begins to shed tears, there is a chance for 
peace, one way or the other. Either the man will 
yield, or the woman will surrender her whim as hope- 
loss. But Rouletta has not shed a tear to-night, 
though I have exploded like a human Vesuvius. 
‘hat looks very bad to me. She has become petri- 
fied with passion for that Frenchman—that Miles 
Sherlock. My child is bewitched.” 

Like most men of exceedingly fiery natures, Harry 
Freeland’s wrath, though violent and frequent, was 
short-lived. A rush, a roar, a stamp, and, perhaps, 
a blow, though never the latter agaiust his daugh- 
ter, and then deep repentance for his wrath. 

His contest for the possession of the note had di- 
verted his anger from Rouletta, and the triumph he 
had obtained in routing the formidable opponent, 
whose superiority had twice humiliated his pride in 
his own great strength of hand and limb, softened his 
heart towards his rebellious child. 

He was sorry, very sorry, that he had quarrelled 
with her, and his soul groaned withiu him as it lashed 
upon his mind that he had never opposed her love for 
Miles Sherlock, except with violence. 

“Tt was because I so hate that man,” he thought, in 
self-exculpation. “ It is because he is Miles Sherlock, 
or, rather, it is because Miles Sherlock is—— what | 
shall never dare to tell Rouletta. If it were any 
other man in the wide world, now! even if it were the 
Arabian, but Miles Sherlock! Great heavens! 
how strange it is that he and Rouletta should have 
met and loved, for I verily believe that, though he is 
a villain, and a deeper one cannot be found, he is 
madly in love with her, and she with him, and, 
though for reasons that I know, she can never be his 





wife, he would rather see her dead than the wife of 
another.” 

He still paused at the door, the handle in his hand, 
ay, and the note surrendered so reluctantly by the 
prince in it too, looking steadily at the defiant eyes 
which met his gaze, daring him to say violent 
things. 

* Poor child; she little knows or dreams of the 





fate | would avert from her life! Obstinate, defiant. 


oo 
Yet I must crush this love as I crushed the minj,- 
ture; ay,and even though I crush her heart ag | 
did that bauble. Come, I have tried violencs in 
vain. Suppose I try persuasion, mildness, affection 
Alas! Rouletta has never loved me as a daughter 
should.” 

“Well, sir,” said the object of his thoughts, impa- 
tient at his silence, “ you have conquered that Strange 
person, but you have not conquered me.” 

“ There! She throws a challenge in my teoth!” 
thought Freeland, sadly. “It is plain that she wil 
not bend to violence. I could never beat her, never. 
True, Lam very brutal in my words and manners to. 
wards her sometimes—I know that—but I thanx 
heaven that I never struck my child, and I thank 
heaven for that, because something tells me that | 
shall lose her ere long.” 

‘He left the door and replaced the pistol behind ths 
ymirror, Rouletta saying as he did so: 

“Oh, you do not intend, then, to try the pistol oy 


m@,as you didon the Arabian! Thank you.’ 


*“No, I have been too violent,my child,” he replied, 
‘in alow and very sad tone, as he sat down at the ta- 
blejmear her side. “Let us not~quarrel again, bu: 
‘disouss'this affair pleasantly.” 

‘* Pleasantly, indeed! Then, as you are, no doubt, 
#ebamed of all that you have said and done, first iy. 
me the note.” 

“No; I must read that, my child,” he said, gently 
—-80 gently that Rouletta stared at him fora moment 
in wonder. 

“ Perhaps that Arab tamed you,” she said. “ The 
Avabitms are.said to be famous-tamers of wild ani- 
mals. ‘L congratulate the man, whoever he anay b». 
So you will read.the nete, though I bave sworn \, 
you that I will tell yow all that is indit ? "Very well; 
bat I warn you ithatits contents wilk@ct-upon you 
as fire does upon powder. ‘Therevwill:bean explo 
sion. 

He gazed.at her excited and beautiful-face for» 
moment, with no passion in his eyes, only love aud 


muttering : 

“ Poor {Tf I but dared to tell herall! Would 
what I could tel. and prove to her, kill her, or destroy 
her love for him? I dare not tell her—not yet—not 
until every other means fail.” 

He placed the note upon the table, saying : 

“There is the note! I will not read it. I will 
trust in your promise to tell me what he says. 01, 
my child, if you regret that promise, and wish you 
had not made it, throw the note into the fire. There 
is the note.” 

“T see it,my father,” said Rouletta, gazing alter- 
nately at it andat him. 

The note lay upon the table between them—a 
crumpled, wrinkled, sviled and lifeless thing. But 
Rouletta remembered well all that Miles Sherlock had 
written, and her mind’s eye recoiled from it as if it 
hid a serpent. 

Had her father continued to be rude, violent, vo- 
ciferous, loud in speech, wild in gesture, with his 
augry face inflamed and swollen, as was but too often 
his mode of convincing her of his superior wisdom, 
then she could have read the note—read it taunt- 
ingly, spitefully, and tossed it in the fire, with sting 
ing words of defiance. 

But there was a depth of true and devoted, bound- 
less and pure love beaming in his eyes, softening his 
harsh voice, making truly graceful his gestures; so 
that, for the first time that evening, tears of con- 
trition sprang to her eyes, and as she leaned over the 
table, they fell upon‘ her father’s strong and toil 
stained hand. 

“Come,” cried Freeland, kissing off the tears upon 
her cheek, “ you may love another, but yet you will 
love me!” 

“Yes, father, and my heayt reproaches me because 
I cannot love you as you should be loved. Read the 
note, father.” 

“If [do may the fiend fly away with my bellows,” 
exclaimed Freeland. “‘!hrow the thing into the 
fire! Come, I will not even let you tell me what is 
in it Ps 

“Yes, you must know, for you suspect, and « 
you suspect, you may do me and him great barn 


“Stop! don’t excuse him—yet you are right. |t 
is no wonder that he loves you. But let us say no 
more to-night s 

“ Yes, let us say all that we can say to-night. But 
first, since you will not read the note, let me read it 
for you.” 

“As you please, Rouletta,” he replied, very anx- 
ious, it must be confessed, to hear what was in the 
note, and yet willing, in his sudden repentance, to be 
left in ignorance. “I shall not lose my temper—eh? 
you are sobbing! Come, confound the note, avd-- 
and—oh !” 

He was about to add: . 

“ And the villain that wrote it,” but remembering 
that this might not pacify affairs he finished by saying: 
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“Well, since the note must be read—let us readit 
to-morrow.” 

“Jt would then be too late,” replied Rouletta, sub- 
duing her emotion, and opening the note. 

She unfolded it, looked upon this side, and then 
upon that, then, with an exclamation of wonder, 
raised her eyes to those of her father. 

Freeland’s rugged face was expressive of amaze- 

nent. 

. The note was blank. There was not a particle of 
ink, not a word, not a letter in it. It was simply a 
crumpled, soiled scrap of blank paper. 

The Arabian had deceived the smith. 

“ What does this mean ?” cried Freeland, snatch- 
ing up the paper and eyeing it wrathfully, “ Eh?” 

“It proves that the stranger was as cunning as 
he was powerful,” replied Rouletta, who now knew 
why the Arabian had smiled so significantly as he 
was marched off by her outwitted father. 

“J do not understand yet,” said Freeland, staring 
first at the paper and then at his daughter. 

“Why, he deceived you. He pretended to give 
you the note you demanded—but gave you this 
instead, kept the genuine, and went away laughing 
at you.” 

Then Harry Freeland turned deathly pale, and 
clasping his hands tightly together, exclaimed : 

“It is as I feared! Some one is hunting me down !” 

With these mysterious words he bowed his head 
upon his breast, and stared vacantly at the carpet. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue Arabian, after leaving the vicinity of Free- 
land’s house, moved with long and rapid strides 
through the dark and deserted streets, holding his 
course straight towards the house of the Forettis. 

Since his arrival with the artists in the city—and 
they had been in it several months—not one of the 
many visitors to the Foretti studio could say that 
they had ever seen Alaric in the streets during day- 
light, and yet he threaded his way through narrow 
and obscure streets with an ease and speed which 
proved his familiarity with them. 

To be thus familiar, he must have become ac- 
quainted with them by diligent practice, especially to 
know them so perfectly, and as no man could say 
that he had ever been seen to leave or to enter the 
residence of the Forettis, those exits and entrances 
must have been made with careful secrecy. , 

No doubt that he had walked the streets and 
visited various places by night and in disguise, or 
he could not have passed as rapidly and unerringly 
as he did from Freeland’s cottage towards his home. 

Twice on his way he was accosted by ruffians 
who thought to rob him, and as often his immense 
strength and agility cleared the path of such 
dangerous obstacles. 

It was no uncommon event in the mysterious life 
he led for him to encounter those who hide by day 
and prowl by night, who lurk at the entrances of dark 
alleys, or at the corners of obscure streets, to spring 
upon the unwary and unprotected, so that he attri- 
buted the two attacks which had been made upon 
him to separate bands of thieves, such as are usually 
harboured in the quarter of the city through which 
he was passing. 

But when a third attack, more formidable than the 
others, was made, and evidently not simply to rob 
him, but to murder him, it flashed upon him that 
some vindictive and pertinacious enemy was at work 
to destroy him. 

The result of the first attack had armed him with a 
stout bludgeon, loaded at one end with lead and 
iron. This weapon he had wrested from one of his 
foes, and with it prostrated or put to flight the whole 
party. 

In the second attack the same weapon beat off his 
adversaries. 

It was in the third attack that he recognized 
voices among those who fell upon him as belonging 
to some who had already been his assailants. 

_It may seem strange to the reader that the Ara- 
bian, when thus attacked, did not try to alarm 
the police ; for, though he could not speak, he had 
power to utter loud cries, which could not fail to 
attract attention. 

But he had no desire to call for such aid, and, be- 
sides, if he had been able to shout for help, he 
knew, from experience, that it would come too tar- 
dily to be of any value, and that, from his inability 
‘o give rapid and articulate explanations, he would 
be asked to go with the police, if any came—a pro- 
ceeding which would consume much time, and pro- 
bably cause him great embarrassment. 

It was not strange, however, that the clamour of 
these assaults, in which men uttered fierce cries and 
Savage oaths, did not attract the attention of the 
police, for at the time of which we write they were 
& mere sham, and too often in league with the 
thieves and vagabonds of the city. 








The attempt to kidnap the smith had failed, as we 
have seen, and greatly to the surprise of him who 
had planned it, owing to the unexpected interference 
of the Arabian; and, in order to keep direct to 
our story, we must go back to the moment when 
the leader of those who attacked the father of 
Rouletta uttered an exclamation of surprise, as a 
flash of lightning revealed the features of the 
Arabian, and darted away in precipitate flight. 

This man, whom the reader probably recognizes as 
the lover of Rouletta Freeland, was not of that in- 
ferior composition which pales and trembles at sight 
of a single enemy, nor one to turn his back upon 
odds ; yet, as he recognized by the glare of that lin- 
gering, quivering flash, the features of a man whom 
he had, for nearly twenty years, supposed to be dead, 
a sudden terror impelled him to turn and fly. 

Had a spectre of his most mortal enemy risen be- 
fore him, Miles Sherlock—for he it was—would not 
have been more frightened. 

Forgetting Freeland, forgetting his prostrate ac- 
complices, forgetting everything except the fact that 
he had seen a man whose desire to meet and slay him 
must be limitless, Miles Sherlock bounded away in 
the darkness at headlong and reckless speed, until he 
had quickly placed many a yard between himself 
and the Arabian. 

At first he fled with a dread of swift pursuit, and 
it was not until his breath began to grow short and 
thick that he remembered that he wore a mask, and 
that, therefore, though he had recognized an enemy, 
it was impossible that his enemy had recognized 
Miles Sherlock. 

This reflection caused him to halt abruptly, and, 
with a curse upon his cowardice, he looked about to 
discover where his terror had carried him. 

“T must take breath,” he thought, as he leaned 
against the nearest object, which chanced to be an 
old yawl boat, resting upon its gunwales. “No man 
could run as fast as | have for ten minutes, unless as 
badly frightened as I was, or unless a desire for re- 
venge put the speed of a young greyhound into his 
feet—such vengeance as that man must yearn to 
wreak upon me. Where am I? I ran without heed- 
ing my course, so that I escaped'from him. So,” he 
added, peering about and judging of the locality by 
the dim lights burning here and there, “I am near 
the river’s edge. Come, it is well that 1 remember 
that I wear a mask, or I should have run headlorg 
into the river. I am somewhere near the market. [ 
suppose mere instinct directed my course, for while 
I ran, I thought of but one thing—escape.” 

He drew a long breath, as if nearly exhausted, and 
laughing a low, forced laugh, as if angry with him- 
self, muttered, loud enough to be heard, if any lis- 
tener were near: 

“Escape from whom? From one whose power I 
scorned and defied, when his hand with a gesture 
could unsheath ten thousand scimetars. Yet I fear 
him more than I did then. Why is he here? How 
long has he been in this city, and can he be seeking 
me? I would I had him here, on this lonely spot, I’d 
make amends for being put to flight by his glance. 
How came it that he rescued Freeland? Can it be 
possible that he and Freeland are friends? How 
fear can make a mana fool! How now! I have 
you! Who are you? Speak, or I will beat your head 
toa jelly against this boat !” 

These sudden and fierce threats were addressed 
to someone who had crept near him and touched 
his arm. 

“Peace! Would you murder a woman, and that 
woman your best friend?” replied a sharp, female 
voice. 

“Who are you? No matter if you be a woman, 
some women are my bitterest enemies,” said Sher- 


| lock, sneeringly, as he held the thin wrists of the 


speaker tightly in his strong hands. 

“ Are you afraid that I may thrust a knife into you, 
Miles Sherlock,” asked the woman, “ that you hold 
my hands?” 

“ Why not? Other women have tried to put their 
knives into my heart and poison into my wine. So you 
know my name ?” 

“Your name is Miles Sherlock. You may have a 
hundred. But had I wished to harm you, could I 
not have stabbed you as easily as I gently placed 
my hand upon your arm?” demanded the unknown, 
whose wrists Sherlock continued to grasp. 

“No.” 

“No? And why not?” 

“ But who are you ?” 

“The Woman in Black.” 

“So we have met at last,” exclaimed Sherlock. 
“ Tt was you,then, who wrote me that letter ?” 

“T wrote you a letter telling you where to find the 
handsomest maiden in London—and you found her, 
did you not?’ 

“ Yes, the blacksmith’s daughter—and you signed 
yourself ‘The Woman in Black,’ replied Sherlock. 
“Yes, I found Rouletta Freeland, thanks to your 





letter. Certainly, but for that letter I never should 
have dreamed that sohumble a cottage held so rare 
a beauty. But why did you address that letter to 
mé, to Miles Sherlock? Why not to a score of others 
whom I mightname? What am I to you?” 

“You are Miles Sherlock, that is all. Now free: 
my hands, or I may be your friend no longer.” 

“My gentle lady, whoever you may be, you must 
have a name 

“ Yes. The name I signed in the letter.” 

“*The Woman in Black?’ Yes, but that is not a 
name, and there are hundreds of women who wear 
black in London, as well as elsewhere. You and | 
must be better acquainted ere we part, my lady. | 
received that letter, and I have tortured my brains 
to bewilderment, trying to fathom the mystery. 
You certainly took great interest in my affairs to 
single me out % 

“ Free my hands, and I will tell you that which 
may make you remember that there are more serious 
things for Miles Sherlock to think of than the name 
of *'The Woman in Black.’ I .was not far froin you 
when you and your ruflians attacked the girl’s father.” 

“Goon. You have more to say,” said Sherlock, 
sternly, “or you would not have begun by warning 
me of what you saw.” 

“T saw the man from whose face you fled, go home 
ward with the smith.” 

“Then you know that man?” demanded Sher- 
lock. “It is very dangerous for you to admit that 
you know him and me, and that I fled from him, 
for that proves that you know something of my past 
life connected with his.” 

“ His name is Alaric, and he is an attendant of the 
Italian artists—the Forettis. I knowno more of him. 
He frightened Miles Sherlock. I saw that very 
plainly, and needed no flash of lightning. to tell me, 
for I can see as well in the dark as by day——” 

“ And through a mask too, since there is one on 
my face, and yet you knew me. Come, though you 
have served me in discovering a perfect gem of 
beauty, [ think you areaspy. You know too much of 
Miles Sherlock, for him to sleep easy, and know so 
little of you.” 

“Then you can sleep easy ?” asked the unknown, 
in a voice which thrilled with bitter feeling. 

“Yes; whynot? Perhaps you are some dame or 
damsel who has loved and been beloved by Miles 
Sherlock, and being neither loving nor beloved now, 
are playing a little role of vengeance. Come, my dear 
Woman in Black, we will go to that lantern which 
swings on the wharf. I must see your face before 
I trust you farther.” 

“T know it is useless to attempt to resist your 
strength,” said the woman, yet holding back with a 
tenacity little expected by Sherlock, when he turned 
to drag her towards a lantern not far off. ‘“ You are 
very strong, and lam only a woman. You can force 
me to that lantern, of course; but, unless you lift mo in 
your arms, you shall drag me, and if you drag me, 
youmay kill me. Listen—the man from whom you 
fled, is an attendant of the Forettis ; he has gone with 
the smith to the house of the latter, but he will soon 
return, on his way to the residence of the Forettis. 
You have instructed every policeman on the route be 
tween the two houses not to appear, in case of an 
alarm. You did this in order to effect the capture or 
death of Freeland, but that plan has failed. Yet, Ala- 
ric, as the Arabian is called, will return along that 
line, or, at least, along a portion of it, far enough as 
he leaves Freeland’s house, or as he approaches that 
of the Forettis, to be dealt with as you please, and the 
more violently you deal with him, the more you will 
serve me.” 

“So! Then you hate this Arabian!” 

“T hate him. I would rejoice in seeing him dead 
this very night,” replied the strauger, fiercely. 

There was something in the tone of the speaker 
which made Miles Sherlock start. What that some 
thing was he could not tell, yet.a shudder a chill ran 
sharply through his veins. 

Hitherto, during this rapid dialogue in the dark, 
the voice of this woman, who called herself the 
Woman in Black, was marked by Sherlock only for 
its shrill hoarseness, unlike in tone or accent to any 
that had ever been familiar to his ear. Ifa dis- 
guised voice, it was certainly so admirably disguised 
that it was unsuspected by Miles Sherlock, a man 
experienced in detecting false voices, and skilled to a 
niracle in disguising his own. 

But when the unknown uttered those words: 

“ T hate him. I would rejoice in seeing him dead 
this very night!” the sharp harshness of her voice 
deepened to a tone which thrilled upon Sherlock's 
ear, like the voice of one he had seen perish years be 
fore. 

He had not been simply a spectator of the death of 
her whose voice for an instant seemed to have en 
tered the lips of this strange woman, as she spoke 
those fierce words. His had been the hand which 
caused that death. 
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“ So you hate him, my lady friend,” he said. “ And 
why ?” 

“Have you time now to listen to a long tale, which 
could hardly interest you at any time?” demanded 
the Woman in Black. ‘‘ Were it not better for the 
pleasure of each of us, that you hurry back and set 
your hirelings upon the watch for the return of this 
Arabian. No doubt he is your enemy, or you would 
not have fled from him.” 

“You may be as dangerous an enemy to me as 
he.” 

“Why? Have I not actedasa friend? Did I 
not discover for you the most beautiful woman ? 
Does not Miles Sherlock live only to enjoy the society 
of beautiful women? Repay my service by further- 
ing your own desires. Remove my enemy—no matter 
how, I care not. Send him away, as you had planned 
for Freeland—I overheard your conversation when 
the smith was in your power. So that you remove 
this Arabian, I care not how it be done. But you 
have no time to lose, for he must not enter the house 
of Freeland, or if he enter he must remain but a few 
minutes : 

“You will aid me ?” interrupted Sherlock. 

“Aid you? Aid you to put the Arabian out of 
the world? Of course I will. Yet how? I am but 
a woman.” 

“True; nothing but a woman, my lady, yet a very 
sharp one, since it seems that you know so much of 
Miles Sherlock—too much for his safety, for there is 
not a man of all who serve him who knows that he 
who pays them so liberally, and uses them so boldly, 
is Miles Sherlock, the gentleman.” 

“Will you not act when chance has put the life of 
your enemy in your hands ?” demanded the stranger, 
impatiently. 

Miles Sherlock paused a moment, and then said: 

“ T will act, and immediately. I donot know who 
you are, and you do not choose to tell me; but 
I will find out, as sure as you and I live. I warn 
you that if you use the knowledge of me which you 
may possess, be it auch or little, against me, or re- 
veal my name to any of the scoundrels it pleases me 
to use, I will finish you. Now go—hasten to the 
cottage, to Freeland’s—see if the Arabian is there, 
and hurry back to meet me. Haste, and we will see 
what can be done.” 

He released the woman and she glided away like 
a spectre, muttering, but not so loud that the words 
reached Sherlock’s ear : 

“To be well rid of two hated enemies, use one 
against the other.” 

Thus it was that the attacks were made upon the 
Arabian. 

The Woman in Black, whose face had appeared at 


the window of Freeland’s, as we have related, met | 


Sherlock as he had commanded, flitted by him like a 
ghost, so suddenly did she appear and disappear, say- 
ing as she passed : 

“ He is coming!” 

Sherlock, who had intended to capture her as soon 
as she had given him the desired information, grasped 
at her in the dark, but missed her. 

She had anticipated treachery ; she had crept upon 
him. She was determined that his hands should not 
imprison her wrists again. 

She delivered her mission, and the deep darkness 
swallowed her up. 

“Curses upon her!” muttered the baffled Sher- 
lock, as he saw that her capture was impossible. 
“ Had I not been certain to hold her here, I would not 
have let her loose. But she will be shrewd if she 
evades me many days. ‘The Woman in Black?’ I 
wonder who she is. But let me attend to the Ara- 
bian.” 

As we have informed the reader, the first attacks 
were easily repulsed by the prince. Those who fell 
upon him little suspected his prowess, agility, 
courage and wariness, nor had they a knowledge of 
his experience in encountering peril in every shape. 

The third attack was more formidable ; for, as the 
report of the results of the others reached Sherlock, 
who had not participated in them personally, he hur- 
riedly, by means of his authority, stationed nearly 
a score of men, armed with clubs and bludgeons, 
at a point in the course followed by the Arabian. 

Still Sherlock himself did not lead this attack, nor 
was he present except at a distance, not because he 
lacked personal daring, for no man more desperately 
bold than Miles Sherlock could be found among all 
the dark and desperate characters who acknow- 
ledged him as chief, without even knowing who or 
what he was. 

But he was wise, and knew that a random blow, 
stab, or bullet, might ruin his plans—plans of 
stupendous crime, which, besides the gratification 
of mere personal hates and dislikes, included the 
intended plundering of every bank in the city, as 
well as the sacking of the homes of its most wealthy 
inhabitants. 

rhe third attack failed, as had the others; for no 
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sooner did the Arabian recognize some of the voices 
of his assailants as those which he had heard in 
the first attacks, than, instead of attempting to de- 
feat these pertinacious foes, he fled with the swift- 
ness of the wind, and every effort to overtake him 
was useless. 

Instead of pursuing a direct course, as hitherto, 
towards the house of the Forettis, he made an im- 
mense circuit, running for a time almost straight 
back towards Freeland’s cottage, and then sweeping 
around towards the river; then back into the most 
densely-populated portion of the town, until, after 
half an hour’s flight, he paused at the rear entrance 
of the Foretti mansion. 

Here he remained for several minctes, motionless 
in the deep shadow, listening, as if he feared that 
some spy might be near. 

Hearing nothing, for the hour was approaching 
midnight, the night tempestuous, and the streets de- 
serted, he resolved to enter the house. 

We have said that no one, unless we except Vasco 
and Vellino Foretti, had ever seen Alaric quit or enter 
that house, since the first day of the arrival of the 
three in the city. 

That he did not leave and enter it at his pleasure, 
the domestics of the house had no doubt, for some of 
them suspected that they had passed the tall aud 
stately form of this mysterious attendant of their 
employers in the streets at night. 

But how he quitted or entered, or how he contrived 
to do either without their knowledge, was beyond 
their power to guess. 

There could be no underground passage, for the 
nature of London made that impossible. 

But it is necessary that we should reveal this se- 
cret of the Arabian to the reader. 

(To be continued.) 





TREES AND SHRUBS AND SEATS FOR CROWDED 
STREETS. 

THE vegetable creation consists chiefly of carbonic 
acid gas which it has absorbed from the atmosphere. 
The organs of trees, shrubs, and plants, imbibe air 
during the day, while the light of the sun is most ac- 
tive and vivifying, and at night their functions in this 
respect are largely suspended. They take in and re- 
tain the carbonic acid gas as their food, and return 
the oxygen gas pure tothe air. 

There is always more carbonic acid gas in the air 
in dry than in wet weather, and more of it present 
during hard frosty weather, because the soil, which 
is at those times less absorbent, imbibes it less freely. 
There is also more carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere of urban or town districts than of suburban 
or country districts, and more of it in the higher than 
| in the lower strata of the air near the ground in the 

latter districts. This is owing to the large cultivation 
| there of trees, shrubs, and plants, which absorb this 
gas from the air near the surface. 

This fact shows that the atmosphere of crowded 
| Streets in cities and towns could be relieved of a great 
| portion of the deleterious gases it contains if rows of 
| trees and shrubs were to be placed along the lines of 
the footway kerbs, along the cab stands, and round 
public urinals. They would be no more obstructive to 
traffic than the lamp and other posts are ; anda short 
seat for two, here and there, by a lamp, or a post, or 
a tree, would be a boon to many a weary traveller. 
The trees and the shrubs would not only absorb much 
of the carbonic acid gas in the air, but they would also 
seize and appropriate much of the noxious gases 
thrown into it by the breathing of animals, the com- 
bustion of fuel, the exhalations from the sewers, and 
the pest-stratum formed by the escape of gas from the 
pipes under the streets. While the trees and shrubs 
were absorbing these noxious gases they would be 
at the same time exhaling pure life-giving oxygen 
gas, and thus they would tend to equilibrate the air, 
or to preserve its salubrity. 

A few minutes’ rest under the shade of a tree when 
one is tiredis as refreshing as a drink of water when 
one is thirsty. The Builder did much to promote 
drinking-fountains, will it urge the placing of trees 
and shrubs and seats in crowded streets? The im- 
provements now going on along High Holborn to the 
City, and at other places, afford excellent opportu- 
nities for doing what I propose should be done. 

J 
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CHEAP CHAMPAGNE.—In one of the London courts 
a Mr. Cox, the other day, sued a Mr. Barnett for 
damages for having supplied him with a defective 
machine for making champagne, and recovered the 
sum of 35/., in addition to 75. paid into court. It 
appeared during the trial that by the aid of the ma- 
chine in question an effervescent compound of port, 
sherry, madeira, Hungarian wine, and sugar, can be 
made “equal to champagne of the highest brand ;” 
with this slight difference, that it has a cloudy or 
milky appearance, and that it blisters the lips and 








throats of the unfortunate individuals who swallow 
it. A machine of this kind, capable of producing 
100 dozen of Sillery champagne a day, costs 135). 
and the champagne can be turned out at the price of 
ginger-beer. 





STATISTICS. 


Rocugs at LarGze.—The latest returns issued 
from the Home Office record the number of the cri- 
minal classes at large in England and Wales in 186¢ 
at 113,566—viz., known thieves and depredators, 
22,806 ; receivers of stolen goods, 3,075; suspected 
persons, 28,580 ; prostitutes, 25,914; and vagrants 
and tramps, 33,191. In the Metropolitan police dis- 
trict, including the City, the number of habitual 
criminals at large was 14,496—viz., known thieves 
and depredators, 2,734; receivers of stolen goods, 
199 ; suspected persons, 2,290 ; prostitutes, 5,554; 
and vagrants and tramps, 3,719. The chief enemy, 
however, with whom the 7,588 police stationed i, 
the metropolitan district and City of London have to 
do battle—and which includes “such notorious fra- 
ternities as the “ Kent-street forty thieves ” is that 
returned under the head of “known thieves and de- 
predators,” numbering 2,734—viz., 2,080 males, of 
whom 510 were under 16 years of age, and 654 fe- 
males, of whom 129 were under 16 years of age. Iu 
the metropolis, including the City, there was a de- 
crease in the total number of the criminal classes at 
large in 1866 of 2,540, or 14°9 per cent., as compared 
with the number for the preceding year, but the 
increasing prevalence of street outrages would lead 
to the inference that the class of known thieves and 
depredators—recruited from the remaining 11,762 
criminals at large in London—is increasing. The 
returns relating to the whole of the country show 
that, although the number of habitual criminals at 
large and known to the police in England and Wales 
in 1866 has decreased 3,060, or 2°6 per cent., as com- 
pared with the number for the preceding year, yet 
in each of the classes of known thieves and depre- 
dators and receivers of stolen goods the numbers show 
a slight increase. Although it seems a startling as- 
sertion that there is one person of known bad cha- 
racter to every 222 of the inhabitants of London, ye: 
the metropolis appears to hold the first place in 
having the smallest number of the criminal classes 
at large in proportion to the population. In the seats 
of the small and mixed textile fabrics, including 
Norwich, Nottingham, Derby, &c., the proportion is 
lin 154; then follow the seats of the cotton and 
linen manufactures, including Manchester, Preston, 
Bolton, Stockport, &c., 1 in 141; the seats of the 
woollen and worsted manufactures, Leeds, Bradford, 
Halifax, &c., 1 in 118; the commercial ports, such as 
Liverpool, Bristol, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, &c., 1 iv 
110; the seats of the hardware manufacture, in- 
cluding Birmingham, Sheffield, and Wolverhampton, 
lin 109; towns depéndent upon agricultural dis- 
tricts, including Ipswich, Exeter, Reading, Shrews- 
bury, Lincoln, &c., 1 in 93; and the pleasure towns, 
including Brighton, Bath, Dover, Scarborough. 
Ramsgate, &c., 1 in 79. The houses which are the 
resorts of those who live by dishonesty and vice 
must be fully known to the police in every district, 
and effective measures for the repression of such 
houses cannot fail to produce an effect in the dimi- 
nution of crime. In the number of such houses, as 
shown in the returns for England and Wales in 
1866, there is a decrease, as compared with the 
preceding year, amounting to 440, or 2:1 per cent., 
and extending to each description of house except 
tramps’ lodging-houses. Iu the number of houses 
of receivers of stolen goods the decrease is only 
10. Inthe houses the resort of thieves and pros- 
titutes it is 340, or 51 percent. In the number 
of houses of ill-fame, 138, or 2°6 per cent. The total 
number of houses of bad character was 20,249, in- 
cluding 2,318: houses of receivers of stolen goods, 
5,592 tramps’ lodging-houses, and 5,528 houses tle 
resort of thieves and prostitutes—viz., 2,069 public- 
houses, 1,975 beershops, 352 coffee-shops, and 1,132 
other suspected houses. In the metropolis, including 
the City of London, thetotal number of houses of bad 
character was 2,216, including 153 houses of re- 
ceivers of stolen goods, 480 tramps’ lodging-houses, 
and 357 houses the resort of thieves and prostitutes. 
The number of convicts released on tickets-of-leave 
in each of the years ending the 31st of March, 
1861-67, was as follows:—In 1861, 1,645; 1862, 
2,380 ; 1863, 1,764 ; 1865, 2,425; 1866, 2,253 ; 1867, 
1,793. Inthe number for the 31st of March, 1867, 
there is a decrease of 460, or 20-4 per cent., the de- 
crease being with regard to the males 328, or 17° 
per cent., and with regard to females, 132, or 341 
percent. From 1856-67, 17,219 convicts have been 
discharged on tickets-of-leave. Owing toa change 
of date in the returns no information is given for 
the year 1864, which is therefore excluded in the 
above numbers. 
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[THE FIGUKB IN THE WOOD. ] 


WEIGHT OF A SECRET. 


CHAPTER I. 


Reesk STANHOPE settled himself in the end of his 
pew one bright Sunday morning in September, in his 
usual nonchalant, aristocratic fashion. Clara and 
lorence were elegant; Mrs. Stanhope looked the 
very pink of dowagers in her dove-coloured moire 
with bonnet and gloves to match, her fair, rather 
haughty face calm and smooth as agirl’s. She prided 
herself upon her youthful looks, and in this case there 
was something to be proud of. Thenshe enjoyed the 
fact of her children being handsome, especially this 
young man in his mauve kid gloves and neck-tie, 
his polished collar and immaculate linen shirt-front 
fastened with a single superb diamond, his proud 
face that was not weak, but replete with manly 
beauty. He always came to church on Sunday morn- 
ings to please his mother. At eight-and-twenty he 
still held her in high esteem, and made some efforts 
= her sake, which in his secret heart he considered 
vores. 

He joined in the responses; indeed, his rich, deep 
Yolce was a great attraction to the ladies in his vici- 
nity. The calm face betrayed no emotion of any 
kind, however. It was pure habit with him. 

Then the air for the chant began. His lips com- 
pressed themselves involuntarily now, and his fingers 
tightened a little over the cover of his prayer-book. 
But what was this ? 

A rich mezzo-soprano voice, rarely, strangely 
sweet—a voice that stirred all the hidden pulses of 
one's being, and made them quiver with an emo- 
tion in which was blended joy, triumph, pathos, and 
despair. As if the story of one’s life could be re- 
vealed in those deep, swelling tones. 

Others listened and looked. A few braver than 
the rest faced the organ gallery. Reese Stanhope 





did the first with his whole soul, but he was too 
well-bred for the latter. Never in his whole life 
had prayers, lessons and sermon seemed so long. 
He was actually growing impatient for them to end. 
That sweet, wonderful voice stirred every nerve in 
his body, and wrought his soul up to a great height 
of expectancy. He could hardly believe it when he 
found himself walking down the aisle, and managed 
to pause in the vestibule until the singers came 
down. One figure alone was strange. A tall, slender 
woman, her bonnet and face covered with a large 
square of pale silvery tissue, instead of the coquet- 
tish little lace veils mostly in vogue. 

A long blonde curl strayed over her shoulder. She 
was pale herself, except the curved line of her scarlet 
lips. Just as she was passing him some one trod on 
her dress, and she made a sudden halt, their eyes 
meeting as she turned her head. Reese Stanhope’s 
lazy, indifferent, purposeless life vanished in an in- 
stant. The change surprised him so much that he 
stood quite still. 

“What are you waiting for, Reese? Don’t you 
see the carriage?” 

Clara’s voice was a little eager. A strange expres- 
sion flitted over the singer’s face as it was lost in 
the crowd. 

The Stanhopes drove home in their luxurious 
vehicle, and discussed the music first of ail. 

“T hope she will remain,” said Florence. “ Her 
voice is exquisite, and so well adapted to the church. 
I haven’t enjoyed a service so much fora month. | 
do wonder who it can be !” 

Nearly everyone else in Greythorpe wondered for 
several days. Then it was known that it was a Miss 
Rosevelt, the new music teacher at the seminary, and 
that Mr. Markham, the organist, was quite confident 
of making an engagement with her. 

Reese Stanhope bit his lip when he heard this. A 
teacher of music, simply. But he began to long for 





; Sunday, and when reclining in his great easy-chatr, 


he shut his eyes, and let the music of Miss Rosevelt’s 
voice float in upon his brain. 

They were rather busy at the Stanhope’s. October 
was to usher in Clara’s bridal day, and the honse was 


| full of workwomen and goods of every description. 


Reese stipulated that they should not invade his 
room ; the bustle was rather distasteful to him, and he 
had the habit of taking long rambles through the 
beautiful autumn woods. 

One afternoon he came out by Mr. Garth's. The 
rectory was a cosy, rambling old house with a spa- 
cious lawn and garden, and a background of dense 
shrubbery. There was a group of girls in a corner 


| busy with croquet. A tall, slender figure, with the 


face turned aside, was watching them. He recognized 
it at a glance. 

Mr. Garth rose from his arm-chair in the porch. 
He could get on delightfully with Mrs. Stanhope, 
but he stood a little in awe of the young man. So 
1ow he bowed politely, uttered a few commonplace 
remarks, and then was fain to subside. 

Mr. Stanhope had no intention of allowing him to 
do so. He began about the beauty of the season and 
the fineness of the changing foliag®, and presently the 
two were walking down one edge of the lawn to 
look at a magnificent tree inthe sunset glow. The 
worthy rector was much pleased at his success in en- 
tertaining such a guest. He had not seen much of 
Mr. Stanhope since his arrival from abroad. 

They approached Miss Rosevelt, who stood erect 
end proud, with not the slightest change of colour iu 
her pale face 

She had already become a favourite with Mr. 
Garth, though the two had scarcely a feeling in 


'eommon. “Have you met Miss Rosevelt?” he 


inquired, resolving to venture upon an introduction. 
“No.” And Mr. Stanhope paused for the cere- 
mony. 
Miss Rosevelt bowed loftily. She certainly was 
able to match the Stanhope pride. Both thought of 


| that first morning in the church vestibule, and she 
| flushed unconsciously. 


There are some very curious mental revelations 
made as we proceed in life. Miss Rosevelt's reflections 
were rapid and elastic. A sudden splendid possi- 
bility dawned upon her, but the flash of vivid light 
served only to make the surrounding darkness more 
visible. 

Reese Stanhope glanced at her with his deep eyes, 


| that could detect every varying shade without 


seeming impertinent. Under some circumstances 
she might be a very handsome woman. Hey figure 


| was tall and elegant, moulded with that subtle Greek 
' sinuosity you sometimes observe in a statue, but she 
| was a trifle too thin. Her features were delicate and 


regular, her hair, as I have said before, of a pale 


| golden, and her eyes, when you examined them closely, 


very curious indeed. Light blue most people termed 
them, but they were prismatic, holding in their far 
depths a concentration of rays. 

They reminded Mr. Stanhope of a changeful 
summer sea glinted over with sunshine. There was 
some secret of pain and suffering in their depths, 
that gave them an apprehensive expression. How he 
discovered this fact I can hardly tell, except that 
there was something electrical between the two 
natures. 

She stood there cold and self-contained, taking no 
part in the conversation save a brief answer when 
she was addressed. 

Now that the rector had made a beginning, his 
hospitality was boundless, though I confess he was 
amazed at himself, after he had given Mr. Stanhope 
an invitation to supper. 

Mrs. Garth was a pleasant, commonplace woman, 
with a large share of tact, easy and affable. So the 
supper was a success. Afterwards they had some 
music in the parlour. Miss Rosevelt sang in the 
most matter-of-fact manner, but with an air that was 
almost disdainful. 

“This is a new lifeto her,” Stanhope thought. 

He was turning over the leaves of the music, and 
came to a Miserere. 

“ A favourite of mine,” he said. “ Will you oblige 
me?” and he placed it on the piano. 

When the first note of his mellow tenor voice 
blended with hers she glanced up. I don’t know 


| what wordless entreaty came into her eyes, but he 


seemed to gain a glimpse through the mask she 
wore. A sudden rush filled his pulses. Was it 
hope or fear, or that rarer and more subtle know 
ledge—love ? 

Twilight was setting in when the Garth girls 
bade their schoolmates a rather noisy good-bye at 
the gate. Miss Rosevelt lingered, secretly hoping 
that Mr. Stanhope would leave them, but he ap 
peared in not the slightest hurry. And when at 
last she rose to go, he proposed to escort her home. 

“Tt is hardly necessary,” she said, coldly. “ The 
distanve is very short.” 
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“ Still, as lam going the same way, 1 suppose you 
will not object,” and he smiled. 

So they walked together. The only reference 
Miss Rosevelt had brought to Greythorpe had been 
from an eminent professor of music. Mrs. Orton 
had not been critical, however, and great, generous, 
good-hearted Dick Orton believed from the very 
first that she was a princess in disguise. Her own 
bearing had given her a social position already, as 
much, perhaps, as the fact that she sang in church. 

Clara Stanhope’s marriage; ten days aiter this, was 
the great event of the place. The excitement 
speedily subsidedyand left Reese Stanhope in a mood 
to speculate upon Miss Rosevelt. 

He had not been able to follow up the acquaint- 
ance because she resolutely denied herself all society. 
The only intimacy she had formed was with the 
Garths. 

She felt so perfectly at ease with Mrs. Garth that 
it was a solace and a comfort to go there. 

Christmastide, with its work and festivities, 
thawed this unseen barrier, however. And some- 
how she seemed to grow brighter and more humian. 
Through it all she had a consciousness that Mr. 
Stanhope watched her curiously. It gave her a 
strange thrill of joy and an equal pang of apprehen- 
sion, terror. 

One evening he proposed accompanying her home. 
She declined gracefully. 

“ Mr. Orton attends to me,” she said, carelessly. 

Dick Orton was her shadow; he had remarked 
that. He could not imagine such a thing as love 
between them, and yet the slight familiarity annoyed 
him. 

“Task it as a favour,” he said, pointedly. “Are 
you afraid? Have I forfeited my claim to be con- 
sidered a gentleman in any respect ?” 

“Oh!” 

And she made a sudden pause with her exclama- 
tion, then glanced furtively at him. 

“ T would like to prove myself a friend, at least. 
Why do you distrust me?” 

“T do not.” 

She was trying to make her voice appear cold, 
but the effort and the failure caught his quick ear, 
for now his intuitions were electrically swift. 

“ Well,” he said, abruptly, “let us go then.” 

Miss Rosevelt felt the power of a stronger will 
than her own. At first she wasinclined to dispute 
it, then the fear of an ignominious defeat rushed over 
her. So she wound her veil, with its bright blue 
edge, around her proudly-poised head, and drew 
her shawl closely up to her throat. Whata weird 
picture she made-in the dim light, her eyes lustrous 
as stars, and a faint drift of colour wavering about 
her cheeks like a shadow of flame. 

Reese Stanhope was roused in every nerve. Per- 
haps her quiet, persistent evasion of him had height- 
ened his determination. At all events he was reso- 
lute enough now, and she, reading this in his face; 
trembled. 

They passed down the broad staircase, the heavy 
matting rendering their footsteps noiseless. But there 
some one said good-night, and wondered a little at 
her attendant. 

The clear crisp air blew in their faces, 
the sky was of a cloudless blue. 

“Miss Rosevelt, why are we not friends?” he 
in a tone whose softness rendered it cour- 


Overhead 


said, 
teous. 

“It is not necessary, Mr. Stanhope.” 

“Do you distrust me?” 

“ The word is too strong to be used between mere 
acquaintances. It presupposes some necessity for 
faith.” 

“ And you have resolved to admit none.” 

She laughed a little, though it came from her lips 
only. It was not scornful, yet had an unpleasant ring. 

“Three months ago we spent a very pleasant 
evening together. Why have you shunned me so 
persistently since ? It is not merely vanity when I 
say that I believe you were not displeased.” 

Whither was this drifting her. The hand resting 
on his arm trembled ; she felt it as well as he did. 

“Mr. Stanhope,” and she made a strong effort, one 
that seemed to wrench her very soul, “ this discussion 
is simply absurd. Our paths in life lie widely apart. 
We have nothing in common.” 

“Nothing!” Ie turned and faced her so suddenly 
that the usually pale face was in a glow of surprise. 
“T think we have,” he said,slowly. “ The mere fact 
of our stations in life being different shall not stand 
in my way. ILlove you.” 

He uttered the last words with a strange warmth 
and vehemence, strongly in contrast with the tone at 
the beginning. 

“Hush !” she said, almost fiercely. “‘ You must not 
say this to me.” 

“Why? Since it is true, do you think me afraid to 
utter it? I would have waited, would have won you 
in the slow, gentle fashion most lovers use, but how 








| could I, when you held yourself for ever aloof? And 


now it has come to this. Does the blame rest with 
me alone?” 

He let his voice fall to its most dangerous pathos. 

She was absolutely crying, cold and strong as she 
considered herself. But something in this touched 
the finest chord of her soul. 

“You are very generous,” she said, presently. “I 
fancied you, of all others, would be first to recog- 
nize the difference ia our social position. For it is a 
fact. Your family would not approve of your choice, 
and since my path has been marked out for me, let 
me walk in it.” 

“Ts it utterly impossible for you to love me?” 

He turned suddenly again, and the drifting light 
of the moon betrayed her secret. It gave him an in- 
tense thrill of joy to know that she was not entirely 
indifferent to him. 

“If you will say that you never can love me,” and 
he tried to steady the delight that beat tumultuously 
through his pulses, “I must beliewe you, then, and 
resign the sweetest hope of my sowl. Andif you do 
not, I shall take it as assent.” 

For a moment there was an almost deathly stillness 
between them, The words sheshould have uttered 
died away on her lips. To dvink.one such draught 


of bliss as was held to her longing soul was worth | , 


all the rest of life. 

Was she answerableor what jhad befallen her in 
the past? In heaven’ssight she was clear and free 
from stain, and it seemed cruelly unjust to suffer for 
the sin of another. 

“ You know nothing about me,” she said, pre- 
sently. “ Since I was nineteen Ihave been orphaned, 
and compelled to rely upon my own exertions. I 
am twenty-three now.” 

She shuddered with some old reeolleetion. He 
thought it was a remembrance of the past struggles, 
and resolved upon a bright life for herim the future. 

“ T love you,” he said, briefly, “‘ and that makes us 
equal.” 

Then they resumed their walk. There was the 
little cottage staring at them in the white moon- 
light. Down the road sounded a coming footstep. 

“ Good-night. I haye hardly established my claim, 
and done myself scanty justice, but im the days to 
come I wilk make _ 

Some strange misgiving seized her. She clasped 
iis hand. 

“ It is all like adream. I think you haye sppken 
hastily, and if imecajmer moments you should 
it, I want you to consider yourself perfectly free.” 

Then she would have left him, but he drew her 
nearer, and kissed her trembling lips with passionate 
fervour. 

‘* T am not so generous,” he said, with his adieu. 

On his homeward way he revolved the strange 
conversationin his mind, quite astonished at himself. 
An hour ago declaring love had been farthest from 
his thoughts. He did not regret it now, for he 
certainly had not meant to trifle with Miss Rosevelt ; 
but he had pictured to himself a piquant, alluring 
friendship, ending in a tenderer passion with time. 
It was done, however, and he faced the matter 
boldly. There would be some opposition at home, 
yet he was very confident of overcoming that. Miss 
Rosevelt was but half won as yet. 

She excused herself to Mrs. Orton, and ran up to 
her own room. 

There was a smouldering fire upon the hearth, but 
she soon blew it into a bright blaze. Then she 
crouched in the ruddy light, as if she longed to 
read the future in the glowing flames and mass of 
vivid coals. 

Did she dare take this wonderful fortune held out 
to her so suddenly? Again she asked herself if she 
had any right to be happy like other women, and 
again the hard injustice of making her accountable 
for the crime of another, answered her. The cne 
who had sinned was dead, and she was free. Why 
confess it then? 

She had comforted herself many times with the 
thought that it was blotted out; to drag it up 
again then would only freshen it in her own me- 
mory, and give the man she loved a hard burthen to 
bear. 

Presently she rose, and taking from a bureau- 
drawer an odd, steel-bound box, she brought it down 
there in the blaze of the fire. The key was ap- 
pended to her watch-chain, and never left her. She 
opened the box and took therefrom a packet of 
letters, not more than half-a-dozen, tied with a 
black ribbon that made her shiver as her slender 
fingers touched it. 

No choice, dainty correspondent this. The paper 
was coarse and poor, the writing irregular; now 
and then a werd or a capital beautifully and boldly 
formed, but most of it tremulous as if from sickness 


or age. 


She did not care to read them over. They be- 
lunged to a period that she was glad to escape. She 


| could cherish tender memories of the man lying in, 
| nameless grave, and heaven bore her witness tlia; 
she did, but these were not pleasant relics to kevy, 
It was the last link that bound her to any old life, 

She dropped them slowly into the fire, one by one, 
Then the ribbon curled and writhed in the flame, 
and presently fell into ashes. After a while the 
brightness of the flame began to die out, but she did 
not heed it, for her hands were clasped over her 
eyes, and she was far away in a realm of dreams. 

With an effort she roused herself. “ If | had wealth 
and station,” she murmured, softly, “ was where | 
once had a to be, I should accept his lov. 
without a fear. As it is, I will wait patiently, giving 
him little hope and keeping myself free from fascj- 
nation. If such a boon shotld come to me a 
last——” 

She did not dare pursue her thoughts any farther, 
Bvery moment. the: e more unreal, and she 
began to wonder if it were not all the work of imagi- 
nation. Besides, to-morrow_had its duties, and now 
it was past midnight. 

Miss Rosevelt was pale and nervous the next day, 
and gave a quick, sharp glance into each face that 
she met. hen evening came, every nerve was in 
@ quiver, althongh she seemed so outwardly calm 

unmoved. 

She would not go-down to church, she told Dick 
Orton, and yet he lingered in the cosy sitting-room, 
though he knew his presence was indispensable. 
How strangely beautiful she looked with that bright 
colour coming and goimg om her fair cheek. And 
Dick repressed a rising im his throat as he re- 
membered ‘s attentions. Perhaps it 
was just as.well for herito remain at home. But 
somehow there came a gulf. between them, 
and then he knew from motive he had watched 
her the past months—not. curiosity. 

The day had been a peculiar one to Stan- 


hope. Most of it had been spent in his own luxurious 
room, under a pretence of answering letters and at- 


tending to some business matters. Just at dusk 
of the short winter day he had taken a brisk walk, 
then lingered over his dinner and dessert, studying 
his mother’s pride.and elegance with @ curious eye. 
What would she say to Miss Rosevelt asa daughter? 

| then he thought of the high-bred air he would 

e instanced anywhere else as an. indisputable 
sign of birth. Surrounded by ease and happiness, 
this young girl could easily blossom into beauty. He 
recalled the singular charm he had found in her 
during that first. meeting, at Mr. Garth’s, and eveu 
farther back, on the Sunday he had heard her sing. 
Some powerful influence had been drawing them 
nearer together, silently but steadily. 

Yet he wondered a little how they-would meet, 
and with this thought in his mind he rambled down 
to the attractive centre for the-young people. He 
found a charmingly industrious group, but the one 
he sought was not there. 

And so it came to pass that before the evening was 
half spent, Mrs. Orton, much amazed, ushered him 
into the little sitting-room, and the simple-minded 
woman saw no occasion to play propriety ; therefore 
the two were left alone. 

A feeling of terror, almost helplessness, fell upon 
Miss Rosevelt. The dignity and distance she in- 
tended to use at the next interview failed her 
entirely, for she was overwhelmed by the secret con- 
sciousness that this man loved her, and meant to 
treat her as honourably as he would the greatest 
lady in the land. It was not possible to affect to mis- 
understand him. J 

“ You see I have not repented,” he said, gaily, with 
a bright smile. 

“There has been hardly time.” ; 

She experienced a strong impulse to withdraw 
herself from his immediate influence. She almost 
distrusted the plans she had formed for her future. 

Reese Stanhope could be very fascinating when he 
chose, which was but seldom. He seemed to feel 
that this woman meant to contest his power over 
her, and therefore he roused himself out of his ha- 
bitual ease and indolence. She found him wary aud 
practised, resolute in the exercise of a certain subtle 
strength. 

Miss Rosevelt was not a coquette, neither had her 
ambition taken a matrimonial turn. If she had not 
believed it possible to worship this man with her 
whole soul, she would have discarded him in a most 
direct way. Had he been poor and possessed the 
same charm for her, she would have yielded without 
a struggle, conscious that. her motives could not be 
misinterpreted. 

But as it was, she was forced to yield. He would 
have the assurance he sought. He made her cou- 
fess that she believed love between them possible, 
and demolished her objections in a very summary 
manner. Z : 

“I told you last night that I was quite alone in 
the world, that I had no birth or family of which to 
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be proud. You will doubtless be censured for marry- 

ing a woman without any antecedents.” 

She uttered this with dignity, though through her 
nerves sped a thrill of hesitation and fear. Had any- 
one a right to this secret that she was for ever 
thrusting out of sight ? 

“You have warned me, certainly; but I still feel 
impelled to venture upon my path of peril. I have 
a fancy that my own happiness is of greater impor- 
tance to me than the commendation of the world.” 

He looked so handsome and winning as he said 
this, so brave to dare, that whatever misgiving had 
before found entrance into her heart, now vanished 
completely. Yet she would not consent toa positive 
engagement. Mrs. Stanhope should see that she was 
in no hasteto entrap her son. 

Though she wag resolute upon this point, he won 
from her some other concessions that were most 
gratifying to his impatient lover’s heart. He could 
call the quick colour to her fair face, and he watched 
the drooping lids tremble over the eyes, that were 
vainly trying to hide their joy out of his sight. 
Already she loved him, but this was a mere fore- 
taste of what he meant to win. 

By degrees the whisper found its way around 
Greythorpe that Mr. Stanhope had found a strong 
attraction in Miss Rosevelt. Mr. Garth had half- 
surmised the truth. 

“Tt will never do,” he said to his wife. ‘It’s 
hardly likely that he means to marry her, and she 
is too fine and noble a woman to be trifled with. I 
must warn her, for she seems to me like one of our 
own.” 

“Mr. Stanhope is a gentleman,” Mrs. Garth re- 
turned, warmly, “and I’m sure Miss Rosevelt is 
worthy of any man’s love.” 

“ But his mother-——” 

At this Mrs. Garth smiled. She did. not stand 
much in awe of this great personage. A simple, 
natural, affectionate woman, love affairs possessed a 
great charm for her. 

“My dear,” she went on, persuasively, “I think I 
would do nothing at present. Miss Rosevelt has 
clear eyes of her own, and is not likely to be de- 
ceived,” 

And secretly Mrs. Garth inclined towards Mr. 
Stanhope. 

The tidings were not long in reaching Mrs. Stan- 
hope. The earliest she disbelieved utterly. ‘First 
and last, Reese had indulged in several lazy fancies, 
and she was too wise to encourage this by open op- 
position. But when it came to be a kind of acknow- 
ledged fact, she could no longer hold her peace. 

“ Reese,” she said, one morning, in a careless 
tone, “ what is this foolish rumour about you and 
Mrs. Haven’s music teacher? It’s best to be careful 
with rustic belles, as they are apt to magnify at- 
tentions.” 

He laughed. As well meet the issue now as any 
other time, he thought. 

“T don’t know that the attention can be magnified 
in this case,” he said, with a steady voice. “ Tell 
me the rumour.” 

“Tt was perfect nonsense, I knew,” and yet her 
smooth brow clouded a little, for there were certain 
resolute lines in his face. “That you have been 
tangled in a mesh of golden hair, and beguiled by a 
syren voice.” 

“ And won by a heart sweet, womanly, and noble, 
they should have appended, to make the story true.” 

“Reese!” She was pale and shocked. 

“T asked Miss Rosevelt a month ago to marry me. 
She, more generous than I should have been, re- 
fused her assent, until I had wisely considered the 
subject.” 

“You can withdraw!” The mother’s lips were 
white and tremulous. 

“Not with honour. I hold my manhood too high 
for that. If Miss Rosevelt will consent, she shall 
be my wife as soon as she is ready.” 

“ A woman you know nothing of 

“A woman I love.” 

It was the first time Mrs. Stanhope and her son 
had ever come into collision. Once or twice she had 
taken special pains to interest him in some visitor, 
invited with a purpose that she kept well in the 
background. Easy, affable, and possessing fine tact, 
he had rendered himself agreeable without straying 
into the net. 

This stately mansion and elegant grounds were 
her son’s by right, and he’ was quite independent of 
her, but hitherto she had found him so pliable, that 
she could hardly believe he would disregard her 
wishes now. She exerted herself tothe utmost ; 
she tried to convince him, appealed to his pride, his 
love for her, and he was tender, but firm in this one 
resolve. 

Reese was really fond of his mother ; perhaps with 
less love on both sides, it might have ended in a 
rather serious rupture. But after a week of tears 
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“ Since he is resolved to marry Miss Rosevelt, we 
may as well make the best of it,” she said to her 
daughtér Florence. “It is very mortifying that with 
his advantages he should not look higher.” 

“But, mamma, she certainly has the air and 
manner ofa lady. If she has no relatives and is 

r,it may not be altogether her fault. They say 
at school that she can converse in several different 
languages, and her voice is magnificent. I’m sure 
she’s stylish, even in her plain attire, and most people 
rave over those pure blonde women. After she has 
been Reese’s wife a year, no one will think she ever 
taught music.” 

“Rosevelt is a good name,” Mrs. Stanhope said, 
plaintively. - 

Reese eventually had everything his own way. 
Mrs. Stanhope came to tea at the rectory, and met 
Miss Rosevelt. Perhaps she liked her the better for 
her pride, that seemed to hedge her about andrender 
her unapproachable in certain respects. She would 
be met as an equal, not patronized. On the whole, 
the interview was a success. 

The mother and daughter were driven home in 
their carriage. The lovers lingered awhile in the 
cosy bay-window, and then rambled leisurely to- 
wards Mrs. Orton’s cottage. Some old doubt had 
fallen over Elma Rosevelt, rendering her strangely 
silent. Yet she clung closer to her betrothed, for 
each day he seemed to become more and more a part 
of her soul. 

“Your mother spoke of my name,” she began, 
after a long pause. “Itisa good old name, but I 
have always meant to tell you that it was not my 
father’s. My mother ran away and married him in 
her early girlhood. He was kindly-tempered, gene- 

rous, but weak. She has been dead many years. He 
and I kept together, sharing good and ill fortune, until 
four years ago——” 

Her voice faltered to a tearful pathos and stopped. 
She was trembling in every nerve. 

“ My darling,” he returned, tenderly, drawing her 
closer to him under cover of the night, “ do not dis- 
tress yourself with these old memories. All that is 
gone. Whatever his faults may have been, let them 
restin the grave with him. Your heart and life are 
all I want.” 

“Heaven knows that my soul and my life have 
been kept pure and stainless,” she exclaimed, with 
sudden vehemence. “I am not afraid to accept any 
man’s love—I am as worthy as other women.” 

It seemed a strange protest against some unseen 
danger. She paused in the path and turned her 
face towards him. Even in the dark he could see 
the wonderful sweetness of its expression, and kissed 
it with, passionate fervour. 

“ My father’s name was Rothsay—much alike, too 
much for good fortune, my mother was told.” 

If he had ever heard.it before, no consciousness 
came to him. 

“Then it is in your power to make a better 
change.” 

And she knew by the peculiar intonation of his 
voice that he was smiling. 

With that she accepted her fate. Since it had 
come to her, why refuse? Again and again she told 
herself that she was worthy. 

After this the engagement was no secret. Some 
approved, but more envied. That this girl should 
come to Greythorpe, unknown and poor, and draw 
its best prize, was not to be quietly borne. 

Miss Rosevelt went on her way quietly. She had 
been proud and reserved before, so no one could 
accuse her of any change. Her duties were performed 
with the same unfailing regularity; her voice was 
clear and sweet on Sunday; but her evenings and 
her lover were her own property. 

Dick Orton watched her with a strange interest, 
and a pang that was never to be confessed to any- 
one. 

The most noticeable difference came in Miss Rose- 
velt’s face. It brightened with a sweet, human ten- 
derness, the old, weary, frightened look dying out. 
She grew really beautiful, not alone in Stanhope’s 
partial eyes, but Mr. and Mrs. Garth, watching from 
the friendliest interest, saw her blossom into new 
sweetness. 

Though Reese Stanhope felt disposed to- hasten his 
marriage at first, she begged so for delay, and he 
fancied that a little patient waiting might have a 
judicious effect upon his mother, so he acquiesced the 
more readily. She wished to finish her year at the 
school; and perhaps another reason that she could 
not have explained, held her back. A subtle presenti- 
ment ceemed hanging about her whenever she was 
left alone, as if a black fate would surely interfere, 
and dash this cup of bliss from her longing lips. 
Spring came to Greythorpe, full of fragrance and 
beauty. Miss Rosevelt took long rambles through 
the woods, coming nearer and nearer to the great joy 
of her life. She liked to think of it in these dim, 





it that accorded well with this vague promise of sum- 
mer sweetness. 

One afternoon she loitered longer than usual. It 
was early May, and through the piles of velvet moss 
tiny buds and blossoms were creeping, the outgrowth 
of this rank luxuriance. 

She had gathered a handful—crisp red berries 
hardly larger than a pin’s head, and waxen cups full 
of faint, woody fragrance. The sun sank down behind 
the hill before she was hardly aware of it, and 
then she began to thread her way out. She made 
two or three wrong turns, and smiled, thinking of the 
weird, enchanted forests of romance. 

The path began to clear presently. Pausing, it 
appeared to her that she heard footsteps. Not her 
lover this time, though he occasionally met her in 
these rambles. Some belated traveller hurrying 
homewards ; yet she cast a quick, questioning glance 
around, 

A kind of hoarse, frightened breathing startled 
her, aud she hurried towards the opening.’ But she 
only went nearer the fate lying in watch for her, and 
when it was too late, a gaunt, feeble figure tried to 
draw itself out of sight. For an instant she was as 
still as death, then she sprang forward with a wild 
cry. 

. (Concluded next week.) 





SIR ALVICK. 
shliiideltedimisbenniny 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Sir ALvick no longer refrained from wiping his 
brow. The sweat of guilt and terror rolling from 
his forehead, ran into his eyes, smarting and blind- 
ing him. 

He remembered well the hush, the iull, the horror 
that had stilled the family feud, when the report 
first sped abroad of the finding of the body of Lord 
Hayward. 

That it was in there in the drear solitude of the 
Tangle was no news to him, nor to trembling Sir 
Malcolm. But the tidings that it was found, although 
they knew it would be found, fell upon them heavily. 

Sir Alvick, though full twenty-three years had 
passed since that memorable 22nd of June, remem- 
bered well how Sir Malcolm trembled and grew pale, 
when one of his servants rushed into Ulster library, 
saying : 

“The marquis is dead. His body lies in the 
Tangle, and they say he killed himself!” 

He felt a fearful reeling of the brain for a mo- 
ment, but it had passed away. He felt it now, when 
Major Hark Varly’s words recalled the reminiscences 
of that day: but the reeling of the brain did not pass 
away so readily. 

He maintained a steady face, however, and met 
the flashing, menacing gaze of the soldier un- 
flinchingly. 

Hark Varly was neither judge, witness nor jury. 
He was only relating what he had heard. No doubt, 
thought the baronet, he heard it all from Aspa Jarles 
No doubt he believedit all. It was all true, too, but 
Hark Varly could not prove it. 

He said he could, but no doubt he merely boasted, 
hoping to terrify him, to force him to become his 
accomplice in depriving Lord Peter of the rich mar- 
quisate. 

It was a formidable conspiracy, no doubt, but Sir 
Alvick could meet it. There could not be many 
concerned in the conspiracy, for it was scarcely 
less dangerous to all concerned than it might be to 
him. 

He would continue to listen and hearall. Aspa 
Jarles was the witness of all Hark Varly had told, 
no doubt, but who wasshe ? An infamous woman, 
of course, or she would not have fled from him with 
a fellow whose name Sir Alvick had forgotten. 

This Major Hark Varly, too, would not have vi- 
sited him to warn him, as it were, of the impending 
danger, were he certain of being able to prove all he 
alleged. No, he would have had him arrested at 
once, and turned the tide of popular opinion against 
him. 

Sir Alvick, too, knew that he was not liked by the 
people in general, that especially he was detested by 
the Fitz-Osborns, Lord Peter excepted. Lord Peter 
was not liked, either, by those of his name, and 
were Hark Varly so powerful as he declared, it cer 
tainly seemed that it would have been wiser for him 
to have sprung this conspiracy, or whatever it was, 
true or false, without putting Sir Alvick upon his 
guard. 

“There is a weak point somewhere in this line 
and plan of attack,” mused the baronet, “a very 
weak point, if I can but discover it. I must watch 
for it.” 

“The body of the marquis was found,” continued 
Major Varly, “and an immediate inquest held upon 








and entreaties she still found him persistent. 


solitary places, There was an air of unreality about 


it. The coroner's jury, in doubt, and perhaps fearing 
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the displeasure of the Fitz-Osborns, did not bring in 
a verdict of ‘suicide, but simply that Lord Hayward 
had died of wounds received from the hand of some 
upknown person. 

“It was the general belief, however, at the time, 
that the unfortunate marquis had laid violent hands 
upon himself, and this belief arose no more from the 
attendant circumstances of his death, than from the 
late moroseness and morbid melancholy of the un- 
happy nobleman. 

“There were some, also, who believed that a mur- 


der had been done, yet suspicion never for an instant, 


pointed towards you or Sir Malcolm.” 

“You pause, young man, as if you have no more to 
say.” 
xy have much more to say, Sir Alvick, but I have 
no need to say much more at present. What I have 
said makes you tremble.” 

“ Perhaps [ have an ague fit upon me, from so long 
suppressing my anger, Major Varly,” replied the 
baronet, sternly. “ You have said much, far too 
much, and you have said nothing, literally no- 
thing that will be proof in a court of law.” 

“ This is not a court of law, is it, Sir Alvick ?” re- 
torted the soldier, with a disdainful glauce around 
the small apartment. “But I know I have con- 
vinced you that I am well-informed of your crimes. 
I trust the time may not come when all that I have 
said must be repeated by others in a court of law.” 

“ Yet you declare that you intend to possess your 
rights, as you call your plot.” 

“ You are willing then, Sir Alvick, to have all that 
[ have said proved in a court of law? lemember 
that all can be proved—everything.” 

“ Of course, young man, I am not willing that all 
this audacious, this atrocious scandal, this tissue of 
well-put-together lies shall furnish gossip for the 
mob. Not that I at all imagine that a particle of 
your accusations can be proved, but because such 
things are extremely vexatious and mortifying to 
men of my rank, to say nothing of the feelings of 
Lady Matilda.” 

“ Then, Sir Alvick, since you take so wise a view 
of the matter, what do you propose to do?” 

“What do I propose todo? I propose to do no- 
thing, young man. It is for you to propose some- 
thing. Come, I see the drift of all this hurly-burly, 
Major Varly. You intended to frighten me into 
something ¥ 

“Listen, Sir Alvick,” interrupted the soldier, 
sharply. 
what l intend to do. 1 intend to advance my claims 
to the Fitz-Osborn title and estate—I do not say 
when, but very soon. I may do it to-morrow, or I 
may not do it for a month.” 

“ Ah, you are not ready. 
pending !” 

“Tamready. It is you who are not ready, Sir 
Alvick. I shall advance my claims upon the so- 
called Lord Peter. If he refuse to vacate, I will 
then, as I shall be compelled to do whether he re- 
fuse or not, proceed to establish my claim by pro- 
cess of law. It remains with the pretended Lord 
Peter whether it shall ever be proved in public, that 
he is not the son of the late marquis. I have no 
desire to place the brand of illegitimacy upon his 
brow. Even were he—and he is not—the son of the 
late marquis, he would not be the legitimate heir. 
I am the first-born son of Hayward Fitz-Osborn, 
Marquis of Galmount. I desire only the establish- 
ment of my legal rights. I do not intend to destroy 
the good name of Lady Matilda unless I am forced 
to do it.” 

“Tf you ean, as you assert, prove that you are 
the child Edward Charles, why should you desire to 
blast the reputation of Lady Matilda?” asked the 
baronet. 

“Justice to the memory of my father might de- 
mand that I, his son, should brand as infamous 
the woman whose baseness nearly drove him 
mad, the woman whose plots with you caused his 
death,” replied the major, with sharp bitterness. 
“ But,” he continued, gravely ; “if I so brand her, 
the shame, the disgrace, which my unhappy father 
so much dreaded, while he lived, will centre about 
his tomb. 

“] think of him, Sir Alvick, and remember his 
pride in the fair name of his house. Therefore, I 
say, if Lady Matilda will refrain from attempting to 
vitiate my claim I will not molest her reputation.” 

“ You, then, expect that Lady Matilda, who idol- 
izes her son, will quietly submit while you, unop- 
posed, establish your claim as Edward Charles ?” 

“I do not say that I expect her to do so. J say 
that she must do so,” replied Hark Varly, sternly. 
“ Her reputation as a wife, as a lady, as a mother, 
depends upon her total silence while I establish my 
claims. ‘There must be no opposition upon her part 
in favour of her son.” 

“I suppose you desire the same inertness upon 
my part?” 


There is something de- 
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“No; I demand your active co-operation with 
me, Sir Alvick, in establishing my claims.” 

“* My active co-operation!” exclaimed the baronet. 
“Your audacity is not content with heaping vile 
charges upon me, nor with asking my non-opposi- 
tion to your pretended claims; it must needs demand 
my active co-operation!” 

“Yes, or by heaven, Sir Alvick, I will have you 
arrested and convicted upon two capital counts— 
murder and bigamy!” said the major. 

“ Marder and bigamy!” thought the baronet, as 
these two terrible words were hurled into his face. 
“ He will doit. I see it in his eye—in every feature 
of his face. He is resolute and daring because he 
believes he is right; because he is sure he can esta- 
blish his claim. He makes no idle thteat. Murder 
and bigamy! ‘Two capital crimes—punishable with 
an infamous death! Even should he fail to prove 
the charges, my reputation and that of Lady Ma- 
tilda will be for ever blasted. This may be nothing 
but a conspiracy, founded upon the chance know- 
ledge of Aspa Jarles, but it is most formidable in its 
character.” 

“You are perfectly aware of the danger in which 
you are placed, Sir Alvick. I do not know that you 
have ever informed Lady Matilda’s son of the truth. 
He may believe himself to be the son of the late mar- 
quis ; if so, let him continue to believe it. Yet you 
and Lady Matilda must make him believe, also, that 


| I am his elder half-brother, in that case. I leave that 


to you and Lady Matilda——” 

“Stop, one moment, young man,” interrupted Sir 
Alvick. “Now I do not admit anything that you 
have said to be true—anything more than is already 
known to the public. I do not intend to admit any- 
thing now, nor must you construe the question which 
1 am about to ask as a possibility that I intend to 
admit anything now. I wish you to distinctly under- 
stand this.” 

M, perfectly understand all that you say, Sir Al- 
vick.” 

“Then I will ask you this: If Lady Matilda and 
I were not to oppose your proceeding, and you were 
to establish your pretensions, were to be legally in- 
stalled Marquis of Galmount, what guarantee can we 
have that you will not seek to avenge the fancied 
injuries of your fancied father? What guarantee ?” 

“ None,” replied Hark Varly, in a deep, crushing 
tone. “Not one, Sir Alvick, that does not restrain 
me now—respect for my father’s memory.” 

“Can it be possible that this strong, filial principle 
has caused him to say all this to me in private?” 
thought Sir Alvick. “If this be why he has not 
thrown his claims into a court of law, then he must, 
indeed, be well assured that he is the legitimate son 
and heir of the marquis.” 

“Dare you, Sir Alvick, infamous man, so-called 
husband of an infamous woman, ask from the son of 
your victim a guarantee, that you shall be unmolested 
in your villany? I said thatI did not come here as 
a supplicant. [add that I did not come here to give 
pledges. I came to demand, and if you refuse, I will 
compel.” 

Sir Alvick, losing his prudence, in his rage, started 
up to draw his pistols. The soldier checked the act 
ry instantly drawing his own with the rapidity of 

ight. 

“Take care, Sir Alvick. If you dare show more 
than the butt of the pistol I see, I avenge the mar- 
quis this instant.” 

“ And would be hanged for the deed, young man,” 
retorted the baronet, hoarse with rage. 

“ But you would not be alive to see it. Lady Ma- 
tilda and her son would then learn why I avenged 
the marquis !” replied the soldier, calmly. 

“Good heavens, in what a position am I placed!” 
thought the baronet, as he stared at the speaker. 
“Tell me what you desire, young man? Is ita 
colonel’s commission? I can obtain it with a stroke 
of my pen. It cannot be possible that you really as- 
pire to be made a marquis, one of the richest peers in 
England, next heir to the earldom of St. Alban’s— 
you, a soldier of fortune, a——” 

“A colonelcy,” said the soldier, scornfully, as he 
drew a roll of parchment from his bosom and dis- 
played it tothe baronet. ‘ Here is my commission 
as colonel in the queen’s troops. Had I asked for 
higher military rank, the Duchess of Marlborough 
would have obtained it for me.” 

“ Ah, and the duchess is no friend of mine,” thought 
the baronet. “She no longer wields absolute in- 
fluence over the queen, yet herrelative, Mrs. Masham, 
does—and though Mrs. Masham and the duchess are 
bitter rivals, both hate me.” 

“Perhaps your purse is empty, young man——” 

“No. Idid not come here—and I repeat it for 
the last time—as a supplicant. I came to demand. 
You have heard my demands. I kuow they are sud- 
den, unexpected, startling. ButI make them. I 
will enforce them. If Mr. Hassan Wharle has been 
here, and [ think he has—I think I recognized his 





tall, lean figure in that of the person who passed ou; 
just before I came in—if he been here, he has 


made demands also. He will enforce them. By; 
that is an affair between you and Mr. Hassan Whar|, 


“You know him ?” 

“TI have heard of him.” 

“From Aspa Jarles ?” 

“From Aspa Jarles, perbaps.”’ 

“ She has admitted to you that he is her son *” 

“More than that, Sir Alvick. She can prove tha; 
he is your son.” 

“My heavens!” thought the baronet. “ This js 
— than aiding Hark Varly to turn out Lord 
eter.” 

“Sir Alvick,” said the major; “I have said all 
that I intended to say at this our first interview. | 
will see you again. Reflect upon what I have said. 
I may not hold another interview with you, before 
you hear that I have begun legal proceedings ty 
establish my rights. I have warned you. You had 
best consult with Lady Matilda as to your proper 
course. Indeed, you must, for if she moves in favour 
of her son, I will have you indicted for murder and 
bigamy.” 

With these terrible words, made still more terrible 
by the fierce power of his glance, the soldier re- 
turned his pistol to its.place in his belt, as a token 
that the interview was at an end. 

“ One moment,” said Sir Alvick, ac he opened the 
door, and struck a small bell to summon Clement. 
“You spoke of a ring with an inscription. What 
became of the.ring ?” 

“ After Lady Matilda refused to wear it the mar- 
quis hid it, or destroyed it, or threw it away,” re- 
plied the soldier, somewhat startled by, the question. 

“ Will you not remain in Ulster Manor to-night, 
major ?” asked the baronet. “It has become very 
stormy since ‘4 

A keen, blinding, flash of lightning, accompanied 
by a tremendous crash of thunder, at that instant 
flamed around the room, checking the words of the 
baronet, and making the great building itself vibrate 
from basement to turret. 

The howling of the blast, the beating of the rain 
against the window, and the thunder-clap, added 
force to the remark of the baronet, and he renewed 
his invitation. 

“You see! 
many spare apartments——’ 

“ Thanks for your hospitality,” interrupted Hark 
Varly, as his eyes assumed a cold and suspicious 
expression. “I have risked a short visit to Ulster 
Manor, and during our interview, which has ex- 
tended to within an hour of midnight, you have 
twice laid your hands upon a weapon. I am too 
sensitive to accept the hospitality of Sir Alvick 
Ulster. I care nothing for the storm. If youdo not 
see me to-morrow you may hear from me.” 

Clement entered at that moment, and Sir Alvick 
said: 

“You would be unmolested in Ulster Manor, 
major. It is ten miles to Ulster: borough, and a 
part of the road is not very good. We know that a 
number of robberies have been committed in this 
vicinity lately, and that a notorious highwayman is 
in the neighbourhood.” 

“ You mean Ross Chafton ?” 

“The same, and he is a dangerous man to meet 
upon a night like this. If you will not remain, be 
careful to keep your priming dry and your pistols 
ready,” said the baronet. “But show the gentleman 
to the hall, Clement, and bid someone see him 
mounted—I suppose your horse is under the shed, 
the avenue stable?” 

“T suppose so. Good-night, Sir Alvick.” 

“‘Good-night, my dear young friend,” replied the 
baronet, with a great show of friendliness, which 
amazed the soldier. “ Take care not to forget my 
caution.” 

“I will not forget it,’ replied Major Varly, care- 
lessly. : 

Hark Varly, with all his keenness and vigilance 
of observation, did not perceive, or if he saw, thought 
nothing of an almost imperceptible gesture made by 
the baronet to the silent, sly, tip-toeing Clement. 

The baronet had made that gesture a thousand 
times, perhaps, to Clement—to Clement, the silent, 
the timid, the simpleton—and as many times had 
Clement understood and obeyed it. Sir Alvick 
merely fixed his eyes upon the dull, vacant eyes of 
his attendant in a steady, momentary stare and 
coughed. The act could scarcely be called a gesture; 
but it was a signal, a command. 

It meant, in plain speech : : 

“ Detain this person in this house for a few m>- 
nutes.” . 

Clement was used to the habits of his mysterious 
master. He never seemed to vex his brain with 
causes. He only obeyed, and if he ever reflected upon 
the causes of this or that, he said nothing. It was 


It is a storm, a gale. There are 
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sufficient for him that Sir Alvick desired him 
and he obeyed. PD se 

Major Varly, secure in his revealed and unrevealed 
power, left the apartment, and Sir Alvick was again 
alene, as he supposed. ; . j 

He waited a moment, listening to the retreating 
footsteps of the major, until he heard them no more, 
and then he struck the bell, outside of his door, four 
sharp blows. 

Hugh De Lisle, who had hoped to hear the door 
closed and locked, intending then to step from his 
concealment, remained motionless as before when he 
heard those four taps upon the bell. 

“§ir Alvick does not intend to be alone, yet; I 
must wait,” he thought, as he crouched behind the 
steel-clad effigy. 


to obey, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tye four taps of the bell were heard by the re- 
tiring major and Clement. The first imagined them 
to be simply a call for some servant to attend the 
baronet. The latter knew what they meant. 

“Sir Alvick desires to see Lady Matilda, imme- 
diately.” 

a whim or a rule with Sir Alvick to be brief 
inhis communication with the servants of the Manor. 
Hence, though they agreed that he was a churlish, 
haughty master, they feared him. He was not 
simply an arbitrary master. He was imperative, ab- 
solute—he was deaf to all petition when once he 
had resolved. 

Clement had received his silent, though especial 
orders, to detain the major in the mansion as long 
as possible. He, therefore, as he showed the latter 
towards the hall, was revolving in his mind the best 
means to do so. 

When the four taps of the bell struck his ear he 
turned towards the major, who was following him, and 
said: 

“Will your honour remain here one moment, 
while I send someone to call Lady Matilda? The 
baronet desires to see her.” 

“Certainly, but be speedy, my man,” replied the 
major, thinking : 

“So he has already desired to speak with Lady 
Matilda! He is alarmed, and no doubt when he 
tells her all that I have said, she will be alarmed also.” 

He leaned upon the banisters of the flight of stairs 
he had just descended, thinking over all he had said 
—all that Sir Alvick had said—all that had been re- 
vealed by the features and actions of the baronet, 
as corroborating the serious charges he had made ; 
wondering and hoping that Sir Alvick and Lady 
Matilda in their coming interview might resolve to 
yield to the pressure of circumstances, and decide 
not to oppose him ; thinking of the causes which had 
led him to make these serious demands, yet confident 
that he would establish them—until he suddenly be- 
came aware that he had been left alone for several 
minutes. 

Clement was exceedingly slow in returning, and 
when he did, the major had become very impatient 
and restless ; so much so, that he had already begun 
to move forward, though unable to say whether he 
was about to pursue the proper direction or not. 

“This way, your honour,” said Clement, suddenly 
returning as if in haste, though he had been hidden 
in a shadow, waiting for the exhaustion of the major’s 
patience, for some time. “ Your honour does not 
know that Ulster Manor faces the east. This way, 
and we will soon be in the hall, where your orderly 
awaits you.” 

The major, moody in thought, followed the man 
silently, who moved on with a slow, deliberate step, 
ever mindful of the command of his master, de- 
laying the major’s departure as long as possible. 
When they reached the hall full fifteen minutes had 
passed since the baronet had parted with the major. 
His orderly was nodding in the hall as he de- 
scended, and Clement awoke him with a brisk show 
of haste : 

“ Rouse up, man, your master is ina hurry! Will 
you cpen your eyes, booby ?” 

The sergeant stared at the speaker, rubbed his 
eyes, saw and recognized his officer, started up and 
saluted him with military stiffness. 

“Our horses, Perryman,” said the major; “ see 
that they are led to the front. We must return to 
head-quarters.” 

“I will send a lackey to attend to them, your ho- 
nour,” said the wily Clement. “I will have them 
led up to the front, your honour.” 

a No need of that; it is getting very late,” re- 
plied the impatient major. “ It will take a snail 
like you five minutes to find a lackey, five minutes 
more to wake him, five more to make him under- 
Stand what he is to do, ten minutes for him to do 
it, and so it will be midnight before we are in the 
saddle. Go yourself, Perryman, for you have some 
acquaintance with the premises, I have heard.” 





“ He is soft upon one of our maids,” said Clement 
witha grin. “Here is a lantern, man. You didn’t 
expect to do anything without a lantern, did ye? 
Wait until I light it, will ye? the wick is wet and 
won't light !” 

Clement was no little time in lighting the candle 
of the lantern, and when he had, the major snatched 
it from his hand, saying: 

“ You are a simpleton, and have not the sense of a 
horse: come, Perryman——” 

“ Your honour, it will vex Lady Matilda and Sir 
Alvick, if so distinguished and noble a gentleman 
leave the Manor in this style,” said Clement, with a 
wink at the hall porter. “ Wait but a moment, your 
honour, and the horses will come to the front.” 

“Silence. We need no ceremony,” said the 


| major, moving towards the door. 


“T'll bet a year’s wages that old Caton has lost 
the key of the door,” said Clement. “ He has often 
delayed departing guests while hunting for the key.” 

The porter’s hand was already upon the key of 
the door when Clement spoke, but as he heard the 
words he drew it from the lock, saying : 

“ Since that Ross Chafton has been flying about, I 
always keep the door locked, day and night, for they 
say that he is daring enough to try to rob the 
queen if she fell in his way. Where is the key? I 
yow I think I left it in this pocket—no, it was in 
this—no, it must have been—Clement, have you seen 
that key ?” 

“ Not I, old owl. 
greasy old key ?” 

“ Your honour,” said the porter, in a drawling 
tone, while his fingers moved about his multitude 
of pockets. “ The lads be for aye poking fun at I, 
hoidin’ my keys and the loike—oh you bees mad 
leike !” 

This remark was caused by a furious oath from 
the major, which startled the porter into a speedy dis- 
covery of the key, and a rapid unlocking of the 
door. 

“ You are a simpleton,” exclaimed the major, as he 
and his orderly hurried forth into the howling 
storm. 

The porter instantly closed the door and locked it, 
saying in a muttering way: 

“Bad luck to you, Major Varly, for a desperate, 
reckless loon, that would as soon siab a man as a 
stag. It is your first visit to Ulster Manor, and 
please heaven, it may be the last! Clement, heis a 
fearful man, and a merciless one. I heard speak of 
him in London last year, when I went with my 
lady. She seemed to take a ’mazing fondness for 
him, too—Sir Alvick were at the wars, you know, 
with the great duke. I thought as how the time 
would come when the major—they say he be a 
colonel now—would put his handsome head into 
Ulster Manor.” 

Here the old porter paused to wink sagaciously 
with one eye, and deliberately with the other, eye- 
ing Clement with a stare which said as plain as eyes 
could speak : 

“J know something if I am an owl, my lad.” 

“Oh,” said Clement, who was by no means of a 


Why should I have seen your 


silent and timid nature, when not in the presence of | 
his master. “Then the major is an acquaintance of | 


my lady ?” 

“Clement, you are young and green—green as 
grass and younger than the new moon,” replied the 
porter, calmly settling his corpulency within the ca- 
pacious arms of his huge leathern chair. “ Would 
you have an old man like me prate of his betters ? 
Goto! I have seen what I have seen, I have heard 
what I have heard, I have thought—abundance. 
What coil is this, that you hinted to me to be slow 
in letting the man of war depart.” 

“T made no hint, Caton.” 

“Clement, I am a man of very slow movement, as 
I may be, seeing that I weigh some twenty stone or 
more——” 

“Good three hundred avoirdupois,” laughed Cle- 
ment, who was of slight and feathery build, as suited 
his place in the household. 

“Peace, since heaven maketh some fat and others 
lean. I amslow in getting up and in getting down, 
but swift to anger; lad of lightness, you speak 


| falsely. You wanted me to be slow in letting forth 


the man of war—they say he has slain half a 
score of men in single combat, or by my heart, I 
would have resented that lifting of his tongue. What 
coil is it ?” e 

“On my soul, Ben Caton, I do not know. Sir Al- 
vick gave me the hint. I think he wanted the major 
to stay in the Manor to-night until he, Sir Alvick, 
might have secret speech with Lady Matilda. But 
since I have told you so much, pray tell me if this 
Major Varly knows Lady Matilda.” 

“Has she not often been to court? Is she not, 
though full forty years of age, a beauty still? By 
my legs, and they are large, there is no lady of her 
years as handsome as my lady, in all England. I do 





remember well all the beauties of the court of Merry 
Charlie—King Charles the Second—he were grievous 
fond of good mutton and pretty ladies, my lad—I say, 
I do remember, for I be full three score and ten, 
all the beauties of the gay court of the Merry 
Monarch; yet mayI die as thin as a herring if any 
of them, Nell Gwynne not excepted, was as handsome 
as Lady Matilda has keen, and is yet, for all she must 
have counted forty years.” 

“Will you stick to the question, you rambling 
goat,” cried Clement, impatiently. “Are Lady 
Matilda and this Major Varly acquainted ?” 

Old Caton’s thoughts had rambled back to the rosy 
days of his youth, and heedless of the strange, and 
even excited inquisitiveness of the confidential ser- 
vant of his master, he continued ina wheezy, fatty 
voice, while he leaned back in his great chair, and 
rested his heavy hands upon his mountain of fleshy 
rotundity : 

“There were many beauties in those days. I mind 
the time, the year, and the day—fifty years ago, my 
lad, on the 29th of last month.” 

“Will you halt? I speak of the present, and 
not of half a century ago,” cried Clement. “ Are 
Lady Matilda and Major Varly acquainted?” 

“Then, on the 30th of January, of the next year. 
my lad,” continued old Caton, with no sign of 
response to Clement’s excited eagerness upon his 
features,—“ just twelve years to a day, my lad, 
after-——” 7 

“Old owl! I speak of the present. 
Matilda and Major Varly acquainted 2?” 

“Of course they are. But mind that you hold 
your tongue, my lad 

“No need to warn me of that, Caton. 
served Sir Alvick five years.” 

“ And I ever since lhe became a baronet of Ulster— 
bad luck to the day!” growled the old porter. 

“You hinted that Lady Matilda was somewhat 
fond—I mean, rather favoured this handsome 
cavalier. So they met at the court, while Sir Alvick 
was at the wars—eh ?” 

“To your roost, you starved crow,” said old 
Caton, alluding to Clement’s black garb and slender 
frame. “ You are ever seeking for a grain of hidden 
corn that you may caw over it. You are as lean as 
that attorney who to-night came in—and does he 
abide in Ulster Manor ?” 

“How know you that he is an attorney? He 
wears a sword, and that is the mark of a gentleman.” 

“A fig for his gentility. I tell you that I have 
seen him in London, where my grand-daughte: 
dwells. I knew him, when he came in. His name 
is Hassan Wharle—as ugly as his name—-and he is 
a grandson of old Amos Jarles.” 

“ Grandson of whom?” 

“Old Amos Jarles, a lawyer, too—who stols off 
with one of the Fitz-Osborns, mayhap, less than fifty 
years ago. I remember well the coil and stir it made. 
Amos Jarles stole away with one of the aunts of 
Lord Hayward, the late marquis,—him, as they said, 
killed himself, though I have my opinion about that, 
my lad. That runaway pair had one daughter— 
very pretty she was, too—and it was rumoured in 
those days (some twenty-three or four years ago, 
my lad), that our present master was over-fond of 
her, so to speak, and not meaning to gossip,—a habit 
that servants of this house are abominably given 
unto, they said she—her name was Aspa Jarles— 
they said she—what are you staring at?” 

“Me? Nothing,” replied Clement, whose face 
was blazing with eager attention. 

“You speak falsely!” said old Caton, angrily. 
“You know my weakuess, and you have been trying 
to pick me. Am I a goose, a pigeon, a pheasant, that 
you should try to pick feathers from under my wing 
for a pillow? Get you gone for an impudent, 
curious, inquisitive booby. You pick no feathers 
from under my wing.” 

Clement moved away, laughing carelessly, but 
thinking, as he returned slowly to his post above : 

“T have picked a feather or two already, old tub, 
and I have picked more from Sir Alvick’s keyhole 
—enough, I think, if Ido but manage all with dis- 
cretion, to fashion me a pair of wings to fortune.” 

“Here,” cried old Caton, in time to stop the re- 
tiring valet, ‘come back.” 

Clement returned, smiling still very blandly, and 
with a careless air said : 

“ Well, old anatomy, what is it ?” 

“Where is Miss Evaline?” asked the porter, 
anxiously. 

“Tn her room, perhaps. 

“Lord Peter has not gone forth. 
in the Manor to-night ?” 

“T have not seen him since he came in. 
nothing of his intentions.” by beck 

“ My lad, there is foreign blood in your veins,” said 
old Caton, eyeing the dark and conspirator-like face 
of the valet wneksily. “ You are of an English mother, 
but an Italian father. There's more trick than fair 
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play in youreyes,and you have a snaky mouth. But 
perhaps your heart is all right. Miss Bvaline has 
never let a night pass that she did not come to ask 
after old Ben Oaton. Perhaps she is ill ?” 

“I think not.” 

“ My mind misgives me that all is not moving for 
her happiness of late. She has looked droopy-like 
and melancholy.” 

“ In love, perhaps.” 

The old porter shook his head and sighed, saying: 

“ She does not love Lord Peter—a handsome man, 
too, but with neither the air nor the face of the late 
marquis, my lad. Lord Peter looks more like an 
Ulster ora De Burgh than a Fitz-Osborn. It has 
struck me that—but I never gossip. I mind Sir 
Malcolm well, poor man. He was a noble-looking 
man before the late marquis died, and full of fire, 
perhaps too fiery, but good and jovial. He drooped 
after the marquis’s death, and yet, there was little 
love between them—what are you staring at, Pail 
Clement? To your roost?” 

Clement moved away, but again the old man 
called him back. 

“Here. If you see Miss Evaline above, hint to 
her that old Ben Caton has missed the sight of 
her handsome face. Ah, me!” he sighed, as the 
valet departed. “I have never felt at home in 
this house since good Sir Malcolm died so sud- 
denly; and he never was happy after the mar- 
quis died. They said the marquis killed himself. 
mayhap he did and mayhap he didn’t. Mayhap Sir 
Malcolm killed himself too. Since Alvick Ulster 
came into the Manor, I have felt as if a snake was 
crawling about. May the Lord forgive us all for 
our sins! Itis very strange how my mind mis- 
gives me about this visit of Major Varly—and that 
Hassan Wharle, too. What is he after? I may be 
wrong, but there was something in the style of the 
two who came with the attorney that reminded me 
of them London thief-catchers. It will be midnight 
soon, and then I'll to bed. They all say I’m too old 
to be even hall-porter, but I remember that my father 
died in this chair, and please heaven I will too! 1 
wish I could see some lackey moving about the hall. 
i'd get him to spy about above, and try to get some 
word from Miss Evaline.” 

(To be continued.) 
. 


Curngse Tatts.—A correspondent writing from 
Paris tells the following story :—“ I was in a hair- 
dresser’s shop a few days ago when a man entered 
who offered for sale a large lot of Chinese tails—Il 
mean human hair tails such asadorn the heads of the 
subjects of the Celestial Empire. The bargain was 
soon struck at the low price of two francs and a 
half per tail,wand the vendor was encouraged to 
bring as many more as he could procure. The hair 
was coarse and black, and did not seem to me fitted 
to add to the attractions of any female head, so I in- 
quired to what use it could be put. ‘ Use!’ exclaimed 
the hairdresser ; ‘ soyez tranguille. I am not anxious 
about that. There is such a demand for hair just 
now that we are too happy to buy whatever we can 
get.’ ” 

ELEPHANTS IN ABYSSINIA.—Some of the ele- 
phants had to carry a load of 1,8441b., or an 8-inch 
mortar (924 lb.), its travelling bed (168 lb.), its cradle 
(2521b.), and the animal's own saddle and gear 
(500 Ib.) ; 500 Ib. is a terrible weight for even an ele- 
phant’s saddle, and a cruel waste of the animal’s 
strength. It would seem that the world is farther 
from the solution of the great pack-saddle problem 
in the case of elephants than in that of mules. The 
load next in weight was 1,760 lb. ; the next, 1,616 lb. ; 
the lightest, 1,4141b. ; and these loads had to be car- 
ried over a series of ascents and descents, some 
from 3,000 ft. to 4,000 ft., and with the gradient 
sometimes one in three, or even steeper. On one 
occasion, when the elephants were climbing the pre- 
cipitous side of the Jeta ravine, a torrent of rain 
came down, and made the road so slippery that 
three of them slid back many hundred feet down 
the descent. Heavily laden asthey were, they con- 
trived to keep their footing and save themselves 
from falling over the steep side of the road that 
wound up the ravine. 

ELOPEMENT AT COURCELLES PREVENTED.—Cour- 
celles is famous for boarding-schools, both for ladies 
and gentlemen. A few evenings ago the head of 
one of the former was awakened about midnight by 
some gentle tapping at her window. She went up- 
stairs, and saw from another window that a man had 
scaled the garden wall. Quietly descending, she 
opened the street door, and sought two policemen. 
One came with her into the house, and the other re- 
mained near the garden wall. The gay Lothario 
was induced by certain signs to come round to the 
hall door and poésess his Juliet. He did so, and was 
immediately embraced by the policeman. He be- 
longed to an embassy in the neighbourhood, filling the 
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office of a valet, and his sister, who is servant in 


the school, had conducted the arrangements for an 
elopement with a very handsome pupil, an Italian. 
Cabby, who was waiting close at hand, was over- 
looked, and some hours afterwards went to the police 
station to lodge a complaint as to his having been 
swindled, when he was shown his “fare,” and de- 
tained to keep him company as a party to the 
abduction that was to be. Mademoiselle left next 
morning for Milan. 





FACETIZA. 


AN orator who had “ wrought himself up to a lofty 
pitch of eloquence,” exclaimed, “ And now I'll con- 
clude in the beautiful and expressive language of the 
immortal poet—poet—I—I've forgot his name, and 
—and—I—lI've forgot what he said, too.” 

A younG lady complains that she became so in- 
terested in a young mau who visited her, that while 
in his society she lost her diamond ring and found a 
brass one on her finger instead, and adds “ thatif the 
ring is returned she will ask no questions.” 

A LITTLE orphan boy, who was nearly starved by 
the stingy uncle and guardian with whom he lived, 
meeting a lank greyhound one day in the street, 
was asked by his guardian what made the dog so 
thin. After reflection, the little fellow replied, “ he 
lives with his uncle !” 

NEW TALE OF A MISER. 

Tales of misers are numerous, and here is a new 
one :—A miser on his death-bed consented, after 
pressing exhortations, to make his will. 

“T bequeath to my nephew ,” said the notary, 
writing as he spoke. 

“ Bequeath!” said the dying man, “ oh, don’t say 
that!” 

“T leave to my nephew.” 

“No! not that!” 

“T give tomy nephew.” 

“ Give!” he ejaculated with horror, and by a violent 
effort raising himself, “ give !—never—never!” 

“Well, then, let us say lend. I lend to my 
nephew——” 

“ Yes,” said the dying man, “ but only for a time !” 

“T lend to my nephew, until the day on which I ask 
him for it back, the sum of——,” wrote the notary. 
The miser consented. 


A youNG lady was walking down the Boulevard 
Montmartre, accompanied by her mother, when a 
gamin called the attention of several passers-by to a 
long green veil attached to her hat, hanging behind 
her. This was made the subject of some remarks, and 
in a very short time a crowd of two hundred people 
had gathered round. . The ladies were obliged to 
take refuge from their persecutors in a shop. Can- 
not a lady walk along the streets in Paris wearing 
a green veil without being annoyed by a people 
scrupulously polite ? 

THE EXACT TRUTH. 

Two young masons were building a brick wall, 
the front wall of a high house. One of them, in plac- 
ing‘a brick, discovered that it was a little thicker on 
one side than on the other. 

His companion advised him to throw it out. 

“Tt will make your wall untrue, Ben,” said he. 

“Pooh!” answered Ben, “what difference will 
such a trifle as that make? You're too particular.” 

“My mother,” replied the companion, “ taught me 
that ‘truth is truth,’ and ever so little an untruth és 
a lie, and a lie is no trifle.” 

“Oh,” said Ben, “that’s all very well; but I am 
not lying, and have no intention of doing so.” 

“Very true, but you make your wall tell a lie. 
And If have somewhere read that a lie in one’s work, 
like a lie in his character, will show itself sooner 
or later, and bring harm, if not ruin.” 

“Tl risk it jn this case,” answered Ben, and he 
worked away laying more bricks, and carrying the 
wall up higher, till the close of the day, when they 
quitted work and went home. 

The next morning they went to resume their 
work, when, behold, the lie had wrought out the re- 
sult of alllies! The wall, getting a little slant from 
the untrue brick, had become more and more untrue 
as it got higher, and at last, in the night, had toppled 
over, obliging the masons to do their work over 
again. 

Just so with ever so little an untruth in your cha- 
racter—it grows more and more untrue if you per- 
mit it to remain till it brings sorrow and ruin. 

Tell, act, and live, the exact truth always. 

FRENCH MODIFICATIONS. 

The French have adopted many of our words, but 
have strangely modified them: of beefsteak they have 
made bifteck, of roast-beef rosbif, and so on. They 
are now beginning to use the word for 
“ make a speech,” and toaster for “ give a toast.”’ They 
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have completely naturalized the words high life, a:,; 
they write them (thus far) correctly, but they pro- 
nounce them highliff: 

Most Lixety.—Is it because so many swells 
have “handles” to their names that they are called 
“ knobs ?”—Punch. 


CavuTion.—Ladies who wear long dresses, and 
dislike their being trampled on, should wear upon 
their backs a card with the inscription, “No Foy. 
LOWERS ALLOWED !”’— Punch. 

Onty Naturat.—They say that the War Offcy 
clerks are in revolt against King Storks. No wonder. 
They have been used to King Logs, and don’t want a 
change of dynasty.— ‘ 


Nor A Miuirary Nation ?—In the prospect of g 
general election all England is one camp. The 
whole people, at least all the householders, are under 
canvas.— Punch. 

A Wire-prawn Notion.—A Mr. String-fellow 
has been exhibiting a flying machine at the Crysta! 
Palace. That is, his machine won't exactly fly, but 
it will move along a wire. Really the inventor 
ought to be called Mr. Wirefellow.— ’ 

LETTING HIM DOWN GENTLY. 

Podgers: “D’see the lovely creature | 
last galop with ?” 

Smith: “Oh, yes—know her very well. Married to 
a confoundedly jealous fellow, who insists upon her 
dancing with the plainest menin the room.”— Punch. 


A PLACE VERY MUCH WANTED.—There are not 
too many employments in the public service open to 
men who are necessitated to earn their living by the 
pursuit of literature. The creation of an office for 
which skilled authorship would be a qualification is 
suggested by the disputes continually occurring on 
the construction of Acts of Parliament. The ambi- 
guity and obscurity of parliamentary enactments is 
due to their not having been properly revised and 
corrected. To put the language of all bills into such 
order as to fit them to become law, Parliament wants 
an editor.— Punch 

Ovr Naval Roiiine Strocx.—The Adwiralty 
has provided us with ironclads deserving a name to 
match with that of Seely’s pigs. In their course on 
a cruise they roll in a manner which entitles them 
to be called Reed’s porpoises. We are too little pro- 
vided by land with steam-rollers ; and we have too 
many at sea: not enough to crush stones ; more than 
enough to cut water. Britannia did at one time 
rule the waves ; now she rolls them: and if she goes 
on rolling them with broadsiders instead of turret- 
ships much longer, they will very soon be ruled by 
France or the United States, and even Germany may 
become more of their ruler than England.— Punch. 

A FELLOW-FEPLING. 

Poor Man (to Swell emerging from Club): “No 
indeed, sir. Can't get any work, sir. Done nothing 
for months, sir; and you know what that is, sir!”— 
Punch. 

WHAT WILL THE TEETOTALLERS SAY ?—Tho Rev. 
Dr. Jelf, on retiring from the Principalship of King’s 
College, London, had a testimonial presented to him. 
You shall have as many guesses as you like, and yet 
you shall not find out what was selected to be given 
to a Doctor of Divinity on resigning the headship of 
a great educational establishment. A Theological 
Library? A set of clerical robes? A full-length 
portrait? A silver tea and coffee service ? .A cande- 
labrum?—All wrong. They gave him (besides 
founding a Jelf prize, or scholarship, or something of 
that commendable character), “A Bacchanalian 
Vase!” ‘This we can only suppose to be classical 
either for a claret-jug or a wine-cooler—a punch- 
bowl being of course out of the question! Which- 
ever it may be, we heartily wish the excellent Doctor 
many years’ use of it !—Punch. 

A Rainy Prospgct.—A_horticulturitualist of 
our acquaintance declares that he shall strike St. 
Swithin out of his calendar unless it rains (s)within 
the period allotted to the saint.—Fun. 

Hotp Harp.—Filcher is gifted with such a re- 
tentive memory that he retains not only the con- 
tents of a book, but the volume itself, when it 
chances to be a borrowed one, as it uspally is.—Fun. 

WHAT WILL you Stanp?—The papers report 
that the late rain (when was it?) has had a most 
beneficial’ effect on the standing corn. We trust 
that as a result the standing corn will stand some- 
thing handsome.— 

OprorTUNE.—The news that there is a prospect 
of plenty of oysters this year is welcome. Of the 
announcement that young oysters have already been 
seen, it may be said, that it comes (s)pat at this 
season.—Fun, 

How to LenerHen Your Daxys.—Purloin ® 
loaf from the nearest baker's shop, you will then be 
taken before a magistrate, who, in all probability, 
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will give you two months:—on no account knock 
vow and maltreat the first person you meet in the 
street, for that peccadillo you would get at the most 
seven days, and very possibly only be required to 
pay @ small fine.—Fun. , 

Dr-pUCED Farry Enoven.—Louis Blanc has de- 
scribed Lord Granville’s politics as “a liberalism of 
velvet.” His lordship can afford to smile at the 
fcure: “a liberalism of velvet is better than a con- 
servatism of Sat’n.”—Fun. 

A VerpANT IpgA.—The number of persons who 





have been “warned off the turf” is much larger 
than is usually supposed. Every frequenter of our 
public gardens must have seen it notified over and 
over again that he is “requested not to walk on the 

grass.” —Fun. 

ROUNDING ON HIM. 


Swell (about to settle his bill): “Oh, waiter, you | 
don’t object to an Australian sovereign, I suppose!” 
Waiter: “ Oh, dear, no, sir! Anything in the 
shape of money!” 

Swell: “Indeed? Then I can let you have a box 
of gun-wads. No use now to me, you know, as 
breech-loaders are all the go!”—Fun. 


Ru THAT TO THE MaRINESs.—The Secretary to 
the Admiralty hasissued an order abolishing “ white 
ducks,” and substituting “ blue serge trousers” for 
the Marines. The “serge” is of course very proper 
considering the semi-nautical ition of the force— 
“one foot on sea, and one on shore.” But if the ducks 
are done away with, why should not goose-step perish 
with them ?—Fun. 


“ WE LISPED IN NUMBERS.” 


It is proposed to number the organ-grinders and 
license them, in order to ensure their good conduct, 
and their punishment in cases of misbehaviour. The 
Bishop of Oxford on hearing of the plan said, that so 
far as he was concerned he had rather see the Exodus 
than the Numbers of the organ-men.— Fun. 


A Coo. Notion.—The commentators of Shake- 
speare, with singular obtuseness, have hitherto 
failed to observe that the Bard of Avon was well ac- 
quainted with the uses of one of the luxuries of the 
present day, to wit—a freezing machine. That such, 
however, was the case clearly appears from the fol- 
lowing passage : ; 

“ "tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hiced with his own petard.” Fu 


WE understand that the South Middlesex Volun- 
teers are to be known in future as “ Rachel’s Own.” 
Their crest is to be a Gold bag (or) surmounting a 
Bath (improper), and their motto is to be “ Beautiful 
for Ever!” — Tomahawk. 

Tue pent-up irritation of our legislators, hereditary 
and elected, is getting too much for them. It would 
be much better if some Saturday were at once set 
apart for a grand boxing-match between the Govern- 
ment and Opposition peers and honourable members, 
It would be a great draw at the Crystal Palace, say 
with fireworks, and—of course—Mr. Coward on the 
Grand Organ.— Tomahawk. 

THE POOR PLAYERS! 

That carnival of vulgarity and vice, yclept the 
“Royal Dramatic Revels ” (in spite of some question- 
able influence exerted by a manager whom posterity, 
we trust, will allow to be nameless), was this year a 
dead failure! On a par with the disgusting “ enter- 
tainment (????)” specified was a common rag, evi- 
dently emanating (to judge from its contents) from the 
back slums of Grub-street, called with humour the 
“ Royal Dramatic College Annual.” We trust we have 
heard the last of an “ entertainment (????)” anda 
“publication (!!!!)” which are alike disgraceful to the 
promoters and supporters. — Tomahawk. 


Mr. BABBAGE has. come to be a bore. He is as 
great a nuisance to us as the organ-grinder seems to 
be tohim. He has evidently no soul for music. Not 
jor Joe has no charms wherewith to soothe his savage 
breast, and he refuses to be delighted with Walking in 
the Zoo. This is a sad and painful state of things, 
and we pity Mr. Babbage. To be ever appearing 
upon one stage—that of the Police-court—is monoto- 
nous: to be eternally playing upon one string is 
palling: to be constantly singing the threadbare song 
of The Nasty Organ Grinder is very ridiculous. For 
our own part, the Babbage nuisance is as great as the 
organ nuisance.— Tomahawk. 





THE PEERS AND THE BoaRD or TRADE.—Lord 
Redesdale wanted to lay down a principle that no rail- 
way should be allowed to raise its fares. He said 
People have taken houses and built houses along 
particular lines in the expectation of particular fares, 
and they have a right to see those fares maintained. 
This is an extreme view. On the other hand, the 
free-trade view is equally extreme, and has this dis- 





advantage, it overlooks the fact that though private 
enterprises the railways have reserved virtual public 
monopolies. The Marquis of Salisbury besought 
Parliament not to crush private interests, though he 
thought they ought long ago to have been absorbed in 
the State. Between these disputants came Lord 
Taunton with a reasonable proposal, that when a 


company wants to raise its fares the Board of Trade | 


should report before Parliament even reads the bill 
a second time. This was carried,and the Duke of 
Richmond in the debate upon it warmly and success- 
fully defended his department from the imputations 
of the cynical Lord Redesdale, who considered the 


| Board of Trade to be given over entirely to the rail- 


way interests. 








IN THE CHOIR. 


THEY seem but yesterday to me, 
Though back in mists of long-gone days, 
Those sweet old Sundays o’er the sea, 
When swallows sang in sunny ways ; 


And summer blossoms overhead 
Made pleasant shadows in the grass, 
And o’erher their sweet petals shed, 
My pretty, blushing, bright-eyed lass, 


Who stepped, with steps so still and light 
They scarce would bend a speedwell’s spire, 
Across the meadows glad and bright, 
To sing in that old villgge choir. 


I smelled sweet pinks and lavender, 
And knew that she was in her place, 
And sometimes when the wind would stir 
The old green curtain, saw her face. 


And when the choir arose to sing, 
I heard no voice save hers—ah me ! 
But seldom out of heaven is- heard 
Such silver-ringing melody. 
I saw no face save hers in all 
The rosy row of maidens there, 
That stood against the dim old wall, 
Like hedge of garden blossoms rare. 


And when, the last sweet antheni o’er, 
We sought our homeward paths again, 
I shily joined her at.the door, 
We walked together down the lane. 


And so they were, of all the week, 
The Sabbath days of my desire ; 
Since then I met her and could speak, 
I saw her sweet face in the choir. 


Now, just as then on holy days 

To that old church the people go, 
Over the self-same leafy ways, 

And rosy maids, in gowns of snow, 


Sit in the old green-curtained choir, 
To sing the psalms she used to sing, 

While, in a temple builded higher, 
Her silver Sabbath praises ring! 


But when I look back tenderly, 
Through the dim past-land’s misty ways, 
Still, bright as then, her face I see, 
Like some sweet flower through springtime haze. 


And when, within the stilly night, 

Sweet bells from dreamland spires float by. 
They ever waft me, low and light, 

The songs she sang ‘neath that old sky. 


And when I look toward that blest 
» White temple, than the sky arch higher, 
I hear her voice o’er all thé rest, 
I see her bright face in the choir! L. D. 








GEMS. 





Ir is a masterpiece to draw good out of evil, and by 
the help of virtue to improve misfortunes into bless- 
ings. 

Ir does not require a long acquaintance to take a 
dislike to people—we daguerreotype our character 
when we least think of it. 


To yield to the passions is to give up the struggle» 
and to acknowledge ourselves beaten; but to con- 
tend to the last is to earn the reward of the faith- 
ful. 

Wives who do not try to keep their husbands will 
lose them. A man does the“ courting” before mar- 
riage, and the wife must doit after marriage, or some 
other woman will. 





DRYNESS OF THE SEAsON.—Such a hot dry season 
as the present has not been known in the south of 
England for the last 70 years. There is not theslightest 
trace of dew at night. This excessive dryness is owing 
to the prevailing polar currents. If we could get 
equatorial currents they would be loaded with vapour, 








and we should get rain. In all parts water has been 
taken to sheep and other cattle. In the neighbour- 
hood of Salisbury and other places where there are 
great numbers of sheep, water-carts are in use from 
morning tonight. Itis found more advisable to take 
water to the cattle than to drive the latter along hot 
dusty roads to watering-places. It is curious to know 
that large quantities of rain have fallen in New York. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





New CRYSsTALLIZED CaRDSs.—T he poisonous com- 
position with which “mother of pearl” visiting 
cards are made, was made public some months 
since. Puscher gives a simple process whereby 
nearly the same, and certainly as ornamental re- 
sults areobtained by a mixture of harmless ingre- 
dients. He dissolves six parts by weight of sulphate 
of magnesia, and six parts of dextrine, in six parts 
of water, adds a small quantity of glycerine, and 
boils the liquid fora moment. He then strains the 
solution, and before it becomes quite cool, spreads it 
with a camel’s-hair brush upon paper previously 
covered with a thin solution of glue or gelatine. 
Variegated crystals may be produced by colouring 
the solution with aniline colours, and preparing 
the surface of the paper with a mixture of equal 
parts of white of egg and water, instead of the gelatine 
solution. When the crystals are dried, the paper is to 
be run between smooth rollers, or put under a press, 
when the surface assumesa glazed appearance. The 
author has recommended a still more useful applica- 
tion in preparing bank notes. A solution prepared 
with one third the quantity of gum before mentioned, 
and with no glycerine, may be applied toa litho- 
graphic stone, and a copy of the crystallization be 
transferred to three or four working stones, from 
which thousands of impressions may be obtained. A 
background for bank bills may thus he prepared, 
and as no two crystallizations can be exactly similar, 
forgery of these notes is impossible. By using yellow 
perer, photography cannot be employed in copying 
them. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





* 

Tue Viceroy or Eoyprt’s Yacut.—The Viceroy of 
Egypt presented Prince Napoleon with a splendid 
yacht, called the Dahabieh, which illustrates the base 
uses some things come to. ‘This craft has been con- 
verted into a floating tap-room at Havre, and the pro- 
prietor does a large business in the sale of American 
“grogs” and “big drinks” in general. People 
naturally are asking how did the prince part with 
the vessel ? 


e 

BURLESQUE ON THE DoG-Tax.—When the law 
imposing the tax upon dogs was first enacted, a droll 
classical burlesque was played at the Vaudeville, in 
which Argus—Ulysses’ faithful. dog—committed 
suicide upon the stage to save his master from the 
tax-gatherer’s grasp. The same sort of idea might 
be carried out in London, by a master muzzling him- 
self for his dog, and making his bow-wow-wow to 
the policeman. 

FartTHER News or Dr. Livinestonz.—On 21st 
February of the present year, Mr. D. M. Kisch called 
at Walvisch Bay on his voyage home from the Cape, 
and saw Mr. Frederick Green, the hunter and 
traveller, who had heard from natives that a white 
man, probably Dr. Livingstone, was journeying from 
the east.coast to the north-west. He was supposed 
tobe north of 13 deg. of south lat., and. east of 21 
deg. of east longitude, or about two or more degrees 
north of the Zambesi, and not so far west as Lake 
Ngami. This account fully agrees with that of 
Martinus Swartz, the other elephant hunter, whose 
information was communicated sometime since. We 
therefore hope that the great explorer is still pushing 
his way onward and homeward. 

Conrusion or TITLEs.—The title of Lord Napier 
for Sir Robert, while at the same time there is 
already a Lord Napier in the peerage of Scotland, is 
a difficulty. The patent has, however, been granted, 
and nothing that can be said will alter it. A few 
instances from the peerage will show the great con- 
fusion caused owing to different noblemen bearing 
the same title. During the debate on the Suspen- 
sory Bill an amendment was moved by Earl Grey. 
This nobleman is usually confounded with Earl de 
Grey. There is also a Scottish peerage of Gray. 
Here we have an instance of three noblemen bear- 
ing a title all pronounced in the same way. Again, 
there is Lord Stanley, son of the Earl of Derby. 
and Lord Stanley of Alderley. As both noblemen 
have held office, it causes great confusion to all but 
those who make politics a study. There are three 
Lords Hastings, two Lords Forbes, and two Lords 
Erskines. The list of examples might be much in- 
creased. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. B—Rub down well with pumice-stone and glass- 
paper, and then re-paint, taking care that the latter is not too 





thick. 

Matry.—If the deceased gave you the furniture in the i 
presence of witnesses, the relations can make no legal | 
claim. 

Ayne.—To render linen and other materials incombusti- | 
ble, they should be dipped in a solution of tungstate of soda 
or common alum. 

Eva.—Rings which have stones in them should always b® 
taken off the finger when the hands are washed, or they will 
become discoloured. 

Rozseet.—Alma Mater is a term used by students to desig- | 
nate the university in which they were educated. It is also 
applied to nature, and to the earth, which affords us every- 
thing we enjoy. 

Joszern Hanprorp.—1. Pronounce “ aide-de-camp” as if | 
written “ ade-de-cong,” and “ féte"’ like the English word | 
“fate.” 9%. Handwriting requires practice, and great care in 
the formation of the letters. 

Dick or Bostoy.—Your handwriting at present, accord- 
ing to the specimen sent, looks like that of a schoolboy, 
which time and great practice willremedy. Do not attempt 
to alter the style. 

L. 8.—An employer may dismiss a servant upon paying 
«vages for one month beyond the date of actual dismissal; | 
the wages without service being deemed equivalent to the 
extra board and lodging with service. 

Friora.—Ember-week means a week in which an ember- 
day falis. The ember-days at the four seasons are the Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday after the first Sunday in 
Lent, the Feast of Pentecost, September 14, D ber 13. 

Ex.exn.—To make red currant shrub, take 1 pint of red 
currant juice, 1b. of loaf-sugar, 1 pint of ram, and 1 quart 
of brandy; mix, and let it stand eight or nine days, stirring 
once a day; stain through a filtering bag, and bottle it off. 

Muton.—The kosso tree is a native of Abyssinia, and 
grows to an altitude of about 8,000 feet; its beautiful 
flowers, which hang in profusion on every branch, are a 
specific against the tape-worm from which all Abyssinians 
suffer. 

Ernestine.—The eldest sons of peers above the degree of 
baron, bear their father’s arms and supporters with a label, 
and use the coronet appertaining to their father's second 
title; butall the younger sons bear their arms, without either 
coronet or supporters, 

Ex.is.—Doctrinaires was a name given since 1814 to a 
class of politicians in France who upheld the constitutional 
principles, as opposed to arbitrary monarchical power. The 
party came into office in 1830, under Louis Philippe, and fell 
with him in 1848. 

Frorencr.—1l. The marriage was legal. If you contract 
another marriage, your first husband being alive, you will 
commit an act of bigamy. 2. If you can discover your bus- 
band’s whereabouts, you can punish him for his cruel de- 
sertion by application to a police magistrate. 

Wuaeturma.—We pity your distress at not being able to 
obtain an introduction to the object of your admiration. 
At the same time, if, as you state, your friends are well 
known to each other, we must think the young gentleman 
over bashful in not finding the means of breaking the ice. 

Lavura.—To make bishop, roast a lemon, and stick it full 
ef cloves; meantime boil in a pint of water equal quantities 
of mace, cinnamon, cloves, &c.; put the lemon into a bowl, 
and pour over it the extract from the spices, add a bottle of 
port, nearly boiling, and sweeten with loaf sugar. 

Poor Betrr.—If your husband were of sound mind at the 
time of the marriage, the ceremony was legal. His rela- 
tions can only set it aside by proving the woseey but can 
yon not afford to seek the advice of a solicitor? The matter 
is a very delicate one, and we cannot advise withouta know- 
ledge of the details. 

PerpLexity.—As you are young, cut your hair regularly 
-once a fortnight, and brush it at least three times a day fora 
quarter of an hour each time witha hard penetrating brush ; 
the nutritive matter will thus be made to flow from root to 
point, the hair will retain its colour for many years, and the 
growth of gray hair be prevented, 

Jxssiz D. O.—1. If determined to become an actress, you 
will first have to educate yourself in dancing, music, &c.,and 
then joiu a dramatic school, which of course will be attended 
with considerable expense ; but our advice is, abandon all 
notions of sucha course. 2. Handwriting requires consider- 
able practice. 

Epira Devsitiia.—l. There never has been a second 
volume to the work you mention, but other books have been 
published by the same author. 2. To clean kid gloves: 
Piece a littie new milk in one saucer, and in another a clean 








cloth or folded towel, with a piece of brown soap; on the 
folded towel spread out the glove, take a piece of clean 
flannel, dip it in the milk, then rub some of the soap on it, 
and rub the glove downwards towards the finger ends, 
holding it firmly; continue doing this until the glove, if 
white, looks of a dingy yellow; or if coloured, dark and 
spoiled; when cleaned, lay the gloves to dry, and they will 
be as good asnew. 3. To remove oil stains from silk: To 
2 oz. of spirits of wine, add loz. of French chalk, and 5 oz. 
of tobacco-pipe clay, both well powdered; make it into rolls 
about the length of a finger, and let them dry; apply either 
dry or wet, and afterwards brush tbe part. 4. Colour of 
hair brown; we perceive no difference in either of the spe- 
cimens sent. 

JamEs.—Amnesty means an act by which two belligerent 
powers, at variance, agree to bury past differences in obli- 
vion. Amnesty is either general and unlimited, or particular 
and restrained, though most commonly unive: without 

pti or diti The term is used by a victor to 
imply a pardon of all who had been in arms against him. 

Cotin.—To fill the office of a permanent clerk of Chelsea 
Hospital, the following examination is necessary: Writing 
to dictation, copying from MSS., arithmetic to reduction and 
practice. The patronage is vested in the Paymaster-General. 
Salary of first-class clerks is 450/.; second-class, 320/. ; third- 
class, 90/. to 200. ; temporary clerks, 1004. 

Kent Forsay.—A young man obtaining credit of a tailor 
while a minor, and refusing to pay the same when of full 
age, would in our opinion be a rogue. At the same timethe 
law stands thus; “Ifa contract has been entered into be- 
tween an infant (i.¢.a person under twenty-one years of 
age) and one of full age, the infant may take advantage of 
his minority, and resist the completion of his contract.” 

W. L.—Burgage-tenants are those who are inhabitants of 
boroughs, and who by custom hold their lands or tenements 
of the Queen, or other person, by a rent certain. By the 





| Operation of the Enfranchi@®ment Act, these persons are 


rapidly diminishing. Burgess isa person whose name ap- 
pears upon the Burgess Roll of Parliamentary Boroughs. 
t is also the technical term applied to a borough member. 


AT VENICE. 


Silently, dreamily, on we went, 

‘Neath the mellow light of the summer moon 
And the stars, which leaned from the t!rmament, 

To mirror their faces in the calm lagoon. 
Suddenly, rapidly, passed our barque, 

A gilded barge, with a plashing oar, 
And a white hand parted the curtains dark, 

And a face looked forth to the moonlit shore; 
Oh! never before saw I face so fair; 

And never again, but in happy dreams, 
Saw 1 Goldenhair! little Goldenhair! 

Of the fairy boat, 'mid the starry gleams! 


Over a balcony, velvet lined, 

Methought I saw her one carnival hour, 
But the eager masquers pressed on behind, 

And all that i gained was a scattered flower 
Sometimes I fancied I saw the shine 

Of her golden tresses low bent in prayer, 
But the face upraised from the dim-lit shrino 

Proved never the face of my Goldenhair! 
Ob, never again comes the face so fair! 

Uh, never again, but in happy dreams, 
See I Goldenbair! little Goldenhair! 

In her fairy boat ‘mid the starry gleams: 
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J. Marswatt.—Caliph in Arabic means vicar, or apostle, 
the title assumed by the Sophi of Persia, in the succession 
of Ali, and since 1517, by the Sultans of Turkey as the suc- 
cessors of Mahomet. The caliphat began with Abubeker, 
the father of the prophet's second wife; he died a.p. 631. 
In process of time the soldans or sultans engrossed all the 
civil power, and little but the title was left to the caliphs, and 
that chiefly in matters of religion. 

J. K. D.—1. A peer of the realm cannot under any cir- 
cumstances sit in the House of Commons. 2. A welcher is 
aman who takes money for bets, which if he lose, he has 
no intention of paying. There are many men who infest 
our racecourses, who offer to lay odds against the various 
horses, and when they have taken a large amount from un- 
wary backers, decamp without waiting to sce the result of 
the race. 

Loreszo.—The National Gallery is in Trafalgar Square, 
and is open to the public on Saturdays, Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and on Thursdays and Fridays to students 
only. There are nearly 500 pictures now on view; they are 
all of the foreign schools, with the exceptionof the Turner 
collection. The Italian school stands first in point of num- 
bers, comprising about 230 pictures, 163 of which are charch 
subjects. 

A. Parxuurst.—Quicksilver, in its liquid state, is com- 
monly called virgin mercury; it has very extraordinary 
properties, and is used to show the weight of the atmo- 
sphere, and its continual variations. Its use in refining silver 
was discovered a.p. 1540. The chief mines are at Almeida, 
in Spain, and at [dria, in Illyria; one was discovered at 
Ceylon in 1797. Corrosive sublimate, a deadly poison, is a 
combination of mercury and chlorine. 

Atrxis.—The following is the origin of the “ Nag's Head 
Story:” Matthew Parker was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury at Lambeth, in 1559, by Bishops Barlow, Cover- 
dale, Scory, and Hodgkins. Many years after, the Romish 
writers brought forth a tale of Parker and the others hav- 
ing been consecrated at the Nag's Head Tavern, Cheapside, 
by Scory, in an irregular manner. This tale was refutedby 
Burnet, and is now given up by Romanists. 

Fanny.—The first mulberry trees planted in England are 
in the gardens of Sion House. Shakes planted a mul- 
berry tree with his own hands at Stratford-upon-Avon 
Garrick, Macklis, and others were entertained under it in 
1742. Shakespeare's house was afterwards sold to a clergy- 
man of the name of Gastrel, who cut down the mulberry- 
tree for fuel, 1765; but a silversmith purchased the whole, 
and manufactured it into memorials. 

Esturr.—Almost all kinds of flowers sleep during the 
night; the marigold goes to bed at sunset, and rises weep- 
ing; many plants are so sensitive that their leaves close 
during the passing of a cloud; the dandelion opens at five 
or six in the morning, and c'oses at nine in the eveniug; the 
crocus, tulip, and mapy otuers, close their blossoms at dif- 


ferent hours towards evening; but, on the contrary, ther, 
are some flowers which turn night into day, such asthe nigh, 
flowering cereus, which bdgins to expand its lovely swao;. 
scented blossoms in the twilight; at midnight it is in fap 
bloom, and closes at the dawn of day, 

Josera.—Morganatic marriages are those when the heft 
» hand is given instead of the right, between a man of superio, 

and a woman of inferior rank, when it is stipulated that th, 
latter and her children shall not inherit the possessions o/ 
the former, nor enjoy the rank. The children are legiti. 
mate. These marriages are frequently contracted in (e,. 
many by royalty and the higher nobility. rge I. was 
thus married, and later, the of Denmark to the Coup. 
tess of Danner, in 1850. 

One my Distress.—A landlord is not justified in forcing the 
padlock of # barn-door, nor the outer door of a granary o; 
stable, nor can he break open gates, or knock down fences 
for the purpose of beny 35 for rent; but he may open 
doors and locks by turning the key, lifting the latch, or draw. 
ing back the bolt, by the usual means adopted by persons 
having access. In allcases where the landlord or his agent 
can get in without committing a trespass, he may lawfally 
enter and distrain. ’ 

Pameta.—The wedd ring is always put and worn on 
the fourth finger of the left hand; because in ancient times 
it was supposed that an artery ran from this part directly to 
the heart, and, therefore, that it was the place whence this 
piedge of love might send its mysterious message most 
readily to the supposed centre of the affections. The brida| 
cake is no less sanctified by antiquity than the ring; it is, 
symbol of plenty, and it is intended to express thé hops 
that the newly-m: me be always supplied withan 
abundance of the good this life. 

Ervestine.—The term mythology ifies the traditions 
respecting the gods of any ple. Egyptians and 
Babylonians, perk aay | the invisible and true Goi, firs: 
worshipped itive objects, as the sun and moon; then 
transferred their adoration to the operations of nature, and 
the passions of their own minds, embodied them under 
symbolical representations, and ultimately worshipped the 
symbols themselves. Thoth is supposed to have introduced 
mythology among the Egyptians, 1521 3.c., and Cadmus, 
the worship of the Egyptian and Phoenician deities among 
the Greeks, 1493 n.c. 

Atizn.—In snucient times mirrors were made of metal, 
and from a passage in the Mosaic writings, we learn thatthe 
mirrors used by the Jewish women were made of brass. 
Mirrors in silver were introduced by Praxiteles, 323 nc. 
Mirrors or looking-glasses were made at Venice, a.p. 1300; 
and in England in 1673, The improvements in manufactur- 
ing plate-glass, and that of very large size, has cheaponed 
looking-glasses very much. - Methods of silvering glass by 
a solution of silver, thus avoiding the use of mercury, s0 in- 
jurious to the health of the workmen, were made known by 
M. Petitjean in 1851, and by M. Cimeg in 1861. 


Dow Qurxorrs, twenty, 5 ft. 7 in., fair, blite eyes, dark hair, 
good tempered, and fond of home. mdent must be 
of medium height, good looking, and about twenty. 

A. E. C.and M. A. S.—“ A. E. ©.,” twenty-four, tall, and 
fair. “M.A.S.,” nineteen, tall, and dark; both cheerful, 
domesticated, and fond of home; tradesmen preferred. 

Don Casar, twenty-eight, 5 ft 8in., dark, hazel eyes, 
black hair and whiskers, s good tempered, fond of home, and 
@ petty officer. Respondent must be about twenty-four. 
good looking, fond of home, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Dow Pevro, twenty, 5 ft. 8 in., fair, blue eyes, steady, good 
tempered, fond of home, serving on board M.M.S. Wyvern. 
and in good imetances. mdent must be pretty 
domesticated, and fond of home. 

Anniz and Arice.—“ Annie,” eighteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, 
dark brown hair, and good looking. “ Alice,” seventeen, 
medium height, fair, hazel eyes, light brown hair, and 
pretty. 

Emity and Karz.—“ Emily,” mediam height, dark, good 
looking, cheerful, and industrious. Respondent must be 
respectable tradesman, about twenty-seven. ‘ Kate,” six- 
teen, medium height, fair, light hair, and blue eyes. 

M.N. O., twenty-eight, tall, fair, accomplished, handsome 
thoroughly domesticated, and possessing a little money: 
with other expectations. Respondent must be gentlemanly: 
and good tempered. 

Maw oF Mancuester, eighteen, 5 ft. 3 in., light brown 
hair, gray eyes, and domesticated. nt must be 
rather tall, good looking, and fond of home; an actor pre- 
ferred. 

Potty and Anyr.—" Polly,” twenty,” dark hair and eyes. 
good tempered, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
fair. ‘“ Annie,” eighteen, dark hair, hazel eyes, good tem- 
pered, and affectionate. Respondent must be tall and 
dark. 

Annie E., thirty-four, tall, dark hair, well educated, good 
tempered, affectionate, and has a comfortable home of her 
own. Respondent must be about forty, well educated, 
steady, and industrious; one employed in the City preferred; 
no objection to a widower. 


ComMuNIcATIONS RECEIVED: 


Freperick Narter is responded to by—“ Emily B.,” tall, 
dark, respectable, fond of home, and thoroughly domesti- 
cal 


ted. 

Avice Tartor by—“A. S.," twenty, 5 ft. 6 in., blue eyes 
auburn hair, fair, and a sailor. 

Jutina by—“ A. S.," twenty-four, 5 ft. 11 in., and a pro- 
fessional. 
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